Letters  to 
The  Editor 

From  Mike  to  Ike 

To  the  Editor: 

. . . Incidentally  what  in  the  world 
have  you  done  to  the  Alumni  Maga- 
zine.'1/ Instead  of  a report  on  gradua- 
tions and  deaths  it  is  now  a very  in- 
teresting magazine.  I wish  that  every 
member  of  each  of  the  Houses  of  Con- 
gress could  read  Mike  Hoffman’s 
article  "As  Others  See  Us,’’  in  the 
March  issue.  It's  wonderful.  Also, 
since  you  are  running  a Democratic 
Convention  this  year  — shame  on  you 
— have  all  the  representatives  read 
Mike’s  and  especially  Dr.  Bunches 
article.  Then  vote  for  Ike. 

Cleo  C.  West,  13 
Swarthmore,  Pennsylvania 

Firmer  Stuff  ? 

To  the  Editor: 

I have  recently  read  the  article 
"Where  is  the  Grove  of  Academia” 
by  William  Kennick  and  as  an  erst- 
while "little  Plato,"  must  confess  a 
certain  harmonious  sympathy  with 
your  desire  for  a quiet,  solitudinous 
garden  implanted  with  critical  and 
aware  minds.  And  the  cultivation  of 
fertile  individual  thinking  persons,  is 
certainly  the  rightful  duty  of  the  col- 
lege. However,  I feel  that  the  pur- 
suit of  the  Greek  ideals  ("small  i”), 
however  desirable,  must  now  be  tem- 
pered with  firmer  stuff. 

"From  the  days  of  the  Greek  phi- 
losophers to  the  present,  a degree  of 
leisure  and  of  exemption  from  con- 
tact with  such  industrial  processes  as 
serve  the  immediate  everyday  purposes 
of  human  life  has  ever  been  recog- 
nized by  thoughtful  men  as  a prere- 
quisite to  a worthy  or  beautiful  or 
even  a blameless  human  life.  In  itself 
and  in  its  consequences,  the  life  of 
leisure  is  beautiful  and  ennobling  in 
all  civilized  men’s  eyes.”  The  Greek 
philosophers  were,  however,  in  a more 
fortunate  position  than  we.  In  that 
fine  democracy,  all  work  was  done  by 
slaves  thus  allowing  the  philosophers 
time  to  pursue,  passionately  and  dis- 
passionately, the  aims,  goals  and  na- 
ture of  man,  nature  and  their  mutual 
interrelations. 

The  world  is  now  more  upon  us 
and  we  should  realize  that  the  de- 
velopment of  critical  thinking  and 
awareness  is  not  and  should  not  be 
exclusive  from  social  awareness  and 
that  the  social  role  of  the  "intellect- 


ual” as  the  "conscience  of  society”  is 
now  inadequate.  Today’s  intellectual 
must  leave  his  academia,  albeit  grudg- 
ingly, to  translate  his  highly  developed 
ratiocination  into  activity  based  on 
his  insights  and  must  never  assume 
the  role  of  merely  a passive,  or  even 
an  active,  critic.  Criticism  alone  is 
entirely  inadequate. 

Herman  Turndorf,  ’52 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

[Professor  Kennick  replies:  . . . Your 
criticisms  proceed  from  a misunder- 
standing of  what  I said  — a misun- 
derstanding which  was,  no  doubt,  oc- 
casioned by  the  awkwardness  of  my 
expression. 

To  praise  one  Greek  ideal  is  not  to 
praise  them  all.  If  I admire  the 
Greeks  for  their  discovery  and  use  of 
rational  criticism,  I am  not  compelled 
to  admire  the  economy  which  made 
that  discovery  and  use  possible  (if  it 
did).  I certainly  am  not  recommend- 
ing the  reinstitution  of  slavery  (God 
forbid! ) or  of  any  modern  counter- 
part. And  it  is  a strange  notion  of 
leisure  that  can  lead  to  the  idea  that 
the  average  American  intellectual  is 
a man  of  leisure,  or  even  that  he 
should  be  one.  The  sort  of  criticism 
I had  in  mind  is  not  a leisure  time 
activity,  to  be  pursued  as  the  fancy 
strikes  us  and  in  blissful  isolation  from 
the  movements  of  society.  The  world 
not  only  is  more  upon  us;  it  ought  to 
be.  Criticism  alone  is  indeed  inade- 
quate. But  it  certainly  does  not  fol- 
low from  this  that  the  intellectual's 
role  as  the  conscience  of  society  has 
been  rendered  inadequate.  The  only 
alternative  to  a society  with  a con- 
science is  a conscienceless  society,  and 
I think  that  neither  you  nor  I want 
that. 

The  quietistic  tone  of  my  remarks 
(which  is  what  I think  originally  mis- 
led you)  was  a matter  of  strategy; 
had  I been  addressing  an  audience  of 
'free  floating’  intellectuals  my  remarks 
should  have  been  very  different  — 
they  should  in  fact  have  been  more 
like  yours.  If  I bent  over  backwards 
to  make  my  point,  it  was  because  I 
supposed  that  I was  addressing  a 
group  that  was  already  convinced  that 
today’s  intellectual  must  leave  his 
academia  to  translate  his  highly  devel- 
oped ratiocination  into  activity  based 
on  his  insights'  but  drew  as  a conse- 
quence from  this  that  activity  alone 
is  worthwhile.  My  plea  was  for  an- 
other kind  of  activity,  a kind  of  ac- 
tivity too  often  thought  of  as  a sort 
of  luxury  or  leisure-time  activity,  but 
which  to  my  mind  is  indispensable 
to  an  enlightened  civilization.  Alone, 
it  is  not  enough;  but  that  does  not 
mean  that  it  is  worthless.] 


In  Appreciation 

To  the  Editor: 

Your  March  issue  of  the  Alumni 
Magazine  is  wonderful.  The  articles 
by  Michael  Hoffman,  Ralph  Bunche, 
and  Ben  Lewis  set  a fast  pace  for  the 
magazine  which  I hope  you  can  con- 
tinue . . . 

Tony  Bent,  '48 
Yellow  Springs,  Ohio 


The  Problem  of  the  Jerk 

To  the  Editor: 

I have  just  read  with  much  interest 
the  digest  of  your  Alumni  Magazine 
article  ("The  Age  of  the  Jerk,”  by 
Edward  Tenney,  ’23),  in  Oberlin  To- 
day. I am  sure  that  the  act  of  writing 
the  article  has  in  itself  suggested  to 
you  a number  of  possible  courses  of 
action  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
the  jerk  . . . 

I am  surprised  but  not  shocked  that 
freshmen  today  should  ’feel’  and  'react' 
rather  than  'thinking'  or  being  ’con- 
vinced.’ I think  (although  I can  hear 
you  snicker  at  my  naivete)  that  this 
betokens  a becoming  and  justified 
awareness  on  the  part  of  the  students 
of  the  paucity  of  their  data  for  mak- 
ing valid  judgments.  The  students’ 
attitude  may,  of  course,  reflect  a pro- 
found disappointment  in  both  logic 
and  principles  and  an  uncertainty 
about  the  universality  of  data  which 
has  been  more  than  frequently  ex- 
pressed by  their  previous  educational 
guides;  but  I believe  that,  as  individ- 
uals, they  are  in  the  position  of  the 
man  who  doesn’t  like  olives  because 
he  has  never  tried  any.  The  disillu- 
sionment of  their  teachers  and  parents 
could  not  have  been  complete  or  they 
would  hardly  have  sent  the  children 
on  to  college.  I would  be  much  more 
deeply  disturbed  if  it  had  been  the 
college  seniors,  however,  who  voiced 
a devotion  to  consensus.  What  is  your 
data  on  their  state  of  mind? 

I believe  ( I admit  my  shortage  of 
data)  that  the  students  have  come  to 
college  to  be  liberated  from  some  of 
the  compulsions  of  consensus;  but  I 
expect  that  the  first  signs  of  such 
liberation  will  be  slow  to  show  them- 
selves these  days.  In  this  shrinking 
world  . . . freshmen,  suddenly  trans- 
planted to  a new  setting,  look  to  con- 
sensus as  an  invaluable  aid  to  personal 
security.  That  is  why  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing to  me  that  freshmen  showed  a 
strong  tendency  to  protect  such  con- 
sensus. The  term  ’cowardice’  applied 
to  such  students  is  opposed  in  their 
own  minds  chiefly  by  the  terms 
'stupid'  or  'obstinate.'  The  value  and 
( Continued  on  page  1 9) 
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We  Think  . . . 


WE  THINK  that  John  Griffith 
Olmstead,  ’06,  deserves  well  of 
Oberlin  College.  To  Oberlin  he  gave 
freely  of  himself  and  his  substance. 
For  Oberlin  he  worked  long  and  hard, 
with  spirit  and  with  imagination.  His 
name  should  have  a monument  to  his 
memory. 

John  Olmstead  was  not  the  first 
Alumni  Secretary  of  Oberlin  College, 
but  he  invested  the  office  with  a repu- 
tation for  diligence  and  loyalty  which 
his  successors  have  been  hard  put  to 
maintain.  Under  his  editorship,  the 
Alumni  Magazine  was  enlarged  and 
improved.  On  a limited  budget,  he 
traveled  the  "club  circuit”  to  breathe 
life  into  local  alumni  organizations 
and  bring  fresh  Oberlin  news  to  the 
hinterlands.  With  breadth  of  vision 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  conviction, 
John  Olmstead  carried  the  Alumni  As- 
sociation to  greater  recognition  in  the 


Margaret  B.  McGee,  TO 
Dorothy  M.  Smith,  ’29 

Family 


national  organization  of  alumni  as- 
sociations. 

He  was  a leading  figure  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  American  Alumni 
Council,  the  consolidated  national 
alumni  organization  which  emerged 
( Continued  on  page  19) 


OUR  COVER  — Four  of  the  ten 
man  committee  in  charge  of  the 
Mock  Convention  look  over  the  situ- 
ation in  the  George  M.  Jones  Field 
House,  where  the  convention  is  to  be 
staged  on  May  4-5.  Left  to  right  they 
are  Jerry  Nelson,  ’56,  Van  Beck  Hall, 
’56,  ( national  chairman ) , Peter  Chon- 
tow,  ’57,  and  John  Lawrence, ’56. 

AT  A DINNER  given  in  his  honor 
on  January  31  in  New  York 
City,  Robert  M.  Hutchins,  T9,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Fund  for  the  Republic,  de- 
livered a forthright  speech  on  civil 
liberties.  In  the  belief  that  his  re- 
marks deserve  the  widest  type  of  pub- 
licity we  reprint  that  speech  in  its  en- 
tirety. The  title  (Dr.  Hutchins'  ad- 
dress carried  no  title)  is  our  own. 
Please  turn  to  page  4. 

HAT  THE  FORD  Foundation 
grant  means  to  the  College  and 
what  an  adequate  faculty  salary  scale 
would  amount  to  are  discussed  by 
President  Stevenson  in  "Ford  Gener- 
osity and  the  Future.”  For  his  inform- 
ative analysis  please  see  page  7. 

WHAT  PART  does  alumni  giv- 
ing have  in  the  financial  struc- 
ture of  the  College?  What  help  can 
the  College  expect  from  corporation 
grants?  For  an  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions and  a progress  report  on  the 
1956  Alumni  Fund  Campaign,  turn  to 
"Grants,  Graduates,  and  Giving,"  by 
Charles  H.  Adams  II,  ’21,  on  page  8. 

WITH  PREPARATIONS  for  the 
Mock  Political  Convention  mov- 
ing into  high  gear,  our  Campus  Com- 
mentator, Charlotte  Wright,  ’56,  gives 
an  account  of  what  is  happening  now 
and  a preview  of  coming  events. 
Please  turn  to  page  16. 

TO  SHOW  what  takes  place  in  a 
Co-op  living  unit  and  to  reveal 
the  enthusiasm  and  loyalty  that  bind 
the  group  together,  Barbara  Sherer, 
'56,  and  Mary  Pietch,  '57,  editor  of 
the  Review  discuss  "Co-ops  on  Cam- 
pus.” See  page  14. 

LAST  YEAR  Bob  Kretchmar,  ’40, 
became  baseball  coach  with  the 
retirement  of  Guy  Throner.  For  a 
profile  of  this  popular  young  coach, 
and  a review  of  the  winter  sports  rec- 
ord, turn  to  page  12. 

A LOOK  THROUGH  10,000 
Strong  will  reveal  the  new  stu- 
dents on  campus  whose  father  or 
mother  (or  both)  attended  Oberlin 
before  them.  See  pages  23-29. 


“Can  it  be  that  we  are  afraid 

to  face  the  facts  about  how  freedom  and  justice 

are  faring'  in  this  country?” 


Let 

Freedom 

Ring 


By  Robert  M.  Hutchins,  ’19,  L.L.D.,  ’29 


The  following  is  the  text  of  an  address  by  Robert 
M.  Hutchins,  ’19,  President  of  the  Fund  for  the  Re- 
public, delivered  at  a dinner  given  in  his  honor  at 
which  he  received  an  award  from  the  Business  and 
Professional  Associates  of  the  American  Jewish  Con- 
gress, Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  City,  Tues- 
day, January  31. 

T AM  DEEPLY  TOUCHED  by  the  honor  you  have  done 
d me,  and  somewhat  embarrassed,  too.  Here  in  this  room, 
and  all  over  the  world,  there  are  countless  people  who 
have  suffered  for  their  convictions.  I have  never  suffered 


•1 


for  mine.  I am  being  rewarded  for  holding  principles 
that  I inherited  and  for  acting  as  I was  brought  up  to  act. 
I have  never  taken  any  risks  worth  mentioning.  When, 
almost  thirty  years  ago,  1 wrote  as  a law  teacher  on  the 
Sacco-Vanzetti  case,  1 lived  in  Connecticut,  not,  like  Felix 
Frankfurter,  in  Massachusetts.  When  I went  to  Chicago, 
the  tradition  of  the  University  and  the  composition  of  its 
Board  of  Trustees  were  such  that  a President  who  did  not 
stand  up  for  freedom  of  teaching,  inquiry,  and  discussion 
and  for  the  independence  of  the  University  would  have 
been  regarded  as  a monster.  Now  I am  an  officer  of  a 
foundation  that  was  established  to  defend  and  advance  the 
principles  of  liberty  as  they  are  set  forth  in  the  basic  docu- 
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ments  of  this  country.  If  I did  not  join  in  this  effort,  I 
would  lose  my  job. 

Where  Credit  Is  Due 

I was  brought  up  to  believe  that  you  were  not  entitled 
to  credit  for  anything  unless  it  cost  you  something.  So  I 
do  not  deserve  this  award.  But  I have  associates  who  do. 
The  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Fund  for 
the  Republic  are  called  upon  to  make  sacrifices  and  to 
run  risks.  They  must  face  the  possibility  that  in  the  pres- 
ent atmosphere  in  this  country  their  defense  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  Bill  of  Rights  may  reduce  their  income,  their 
prestige,  and  the  number  of  their  friends. 

I must  acknowledge,  too,  your  courage,  as  well  as  your 
generosity.  Into  the  dossier  of  each  one  of  you  and  into 
the  files  of  the  countless  organizations  that  have  a little 
list  may  henceforth  appear  after  your  names  the  grim  no- 
tation: "Attended  dinner  January  31,  1956,  in  honor  of 
Robert  M.  Hutchins.” 

A Fantastic  Situation 

There  is  an  air  of  unreality  about  the  present  atmos- 
phere. It  seems  fantastic  to  say  that  men  who  defend  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  The  Constitution,  and  the 
Bill  of  Rights  could  face  any  loss  of  any  kind.  An  old 
Southern  senator  used  to  say  that  he  had  succeeded  because 
he  had  always  been  for  what  everybody  else  was  for.  You 
would  think  that  if  an  American  wanted  to  pick  what 
everybody  else  was  for  his  first  choice  would  have  to  fall 
where  that  of  the  Directors  of  the  Fund  for  the  Republic 
has  fallen.  Yet  we  know  that  when  the  Declaration  was 
passed  around  at  the  Wisconsin  State  Fair  a couple  of 
years  ago  the  overwhelming  majority  of  those  to  whom 
it  was  shown  refused  to  sign  it.  The  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  has  expressed  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
Bill  of  Rights  could  be  adopted  today.  The  Trustees  of 
the  Ford  Foundation  knew  when  they  established  the  Fund 
for  the  Republic  that  it  was  unlikely  to  increase  their 
popularity;  and  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Fund  knew  when  they  joined  it  that  they  were  bound 
to  get  into  trouble. 

This  is  something  out  of  Kafka  or  Alice-through-the- 
Looking  Glass.  How  can  it  be  possible  to  get  into  trouble 
in  the  United  States  by  defending  and  advancing  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  the  Constitution,  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights?  The  United  States  is  these  documents.  Without 
them  this  country  is  merely  a piece  of  land  between  Can- 
ada and  Mexico;  it  is  not  America. 

The  spirit  of  these  documents  was  summed  up  by  Jef- 
ferson when  he  said,  "I  have  sworn  on  the  altar  of  God 
eternal  hostility  against  any  form  of  tyranny  over  the  mind 
of  man.” 

We  are  a volatile  people,  capable  of  swinging  from  the 
depths  of  apathy  to  the  verge  of  hysteria  and  back  again 
in  a short  time  and  without  notice.  At  some  times  we 
appear  to  be  sunk  in  impenetrable  indifference;  at  others 
we  are  scared  out  of  our  wits.  We  have  gone  to  both  ex- 
tremes in  facing  the  greatest  totalitarian  power  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  Soviet  Russia  and  the  nations  and  organiza- 
tions allied  with  her.  Hence  it  has  been  possible,  in  one 
phase  or  another  of  our  emotional  vibrations,  for  men 
patently  devoted  to  the  American  idea  to  be  accused  of  un- 
derestimating the  threat  of  Communism  or  even  of  being 
favorable  to  it. 

The  Tyranny  of  Communism 

I am  opposed  to  Communism  because  it  is  a form  of 


tyranny  over  the  mind  of  man.  It  is  a system  that  uses  a 
pseudo-religion  to  cloak  old-fashioned  imperialist  expan- 
sionism, that  sanctions  the  lie  as  an  instrument  of  policy, 
that  is  based  on  the  proposition  that  it  is  right  and  proper 
for  a few  of  the  people  to  push  the  rest  of  the  people 
around,  and  that  denies  the  essential  elements  of  the 
American  idea,  which  are  freedom  and  justice. 

I do  not  underestimate  the  threat  of  Communism.  But 
I sometimes  think  that  some  people  are  so  neurotically 
preoccupied  with  Communism  that  they  underestimate 
America.  Communism  has  failed  in  the  United  States.  I 
hope  you  will  not  think  me  unsophisticated  if  I say  that 
it  was  bound  to  fail.  In  spite  of  our  mercurial  character, 
there  are  certain  truths  inscribed  on  our  hearts  that  I be- 
lieve it  would  be  impossible  to  erase.  When  we  know  the 
facts  and  have  time  to  think  about  them  and  discuss  them, 
we  are  unlikely  to  lend  ourselves  to  the  support  of  any 
form  of  tyranny  over  the  mind  of  man,  at  home  or  abroad. 

A Better  Idea 

The  way  to  defeat  an  idea  is  to  have  a better  idea.  We 
have  a better  idea.  The  American  idea  is  freedom  and 
justice. 

We  cannot  permit  an  enemy  to  use  our  dedication  to 
freedom  and  justice  in  order  to  destroy  them.  We  do  not 
have  to  lay  ourselves  open  to  military  attack,  to  espionage 
and  sabotage,  or  to  the  operations  of  those  who  would 
change  our  form  of  government  by  unconstitutional  means. 
But  we  might  remember  the  words  of  Russell  Wiggins  of 
the  Washington  Post  and  Times-Herald  to  a congressional 
committee:  he  expressed  the  hope  that  "the  time  will  never 
come  when  the  situation  in  the  world  is  so  desperate  that 
the  only  way  we  can  prevent  the  Communists  from  de- 
stroying our  free  institutions  will  be  to  destroy  them  first 
ourselves.” 

Rights  of  the  Individual 

In  our  pursuit  of  security,  we  can’t  give  up  the  pursuit 
of  happiness — -nor  life,  nor  liberty,  either.  The  other  day 
a syndicated  columnist  ridiculed  the  notion  that  in 
America  individual  rights  are  sacrosanct.  The  atmosphere 
in  this  country,  he  said,  has  been  poisoned  by  the  idea  of 
inalienable  rights.  Then  he  added,  "as  if  any  individual 
rights  could  ever  supersede  the  right  of  the  state  to  protect 
itself  against  subversion,  sabotage  or  treason!” 

If  I understand  the  basic  documents  of  American  de- 
mocracy, the  rights  of  the  individual  remain  perpetually 
sacrosanct.  They  may  not  be  subverted  under  any  circum- 
stances, least  of  all  in  the  name  of  safeguarding  the  Re- 
public. The  preservation  of  these  rights  is  the  purpose  of 
the  state.  This  is  what  the  shouting  is  about  — the  dif- 
ference between  democracy  and  totalitarianism,  between 
democracy  and  fascism,  between  democracy  and  com- 
munism is  precisely  here.  We  believe  that  individual 
rights  are  inalienable;  they  don't.  We  believe  in  freedom 
of  religion,  of  speech,  and  of  the  press:  they  don’t.  We 
believe  that  the  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their 
persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects  cannot  be  violated  by 
the  government;  they  don’t.  We  believe  we  should  be 
secure  in  order  to  be  free.  They  believe  they  must  be 
tyrannical  in  order  to  be  secure.  We  cannot  defeat  totali- 
tarianism by  becoming  totalitarian  ourselves,  and  if  we 
could  it  would  hardly  be  worthwhile. 

The  American  Dream 

Our  success  in  combating  Communism  may  depend  on 
our  ability  to  rally  the  rest  of  the  world  to  our  cause.  It 
seems  doubtful  that  this  can  be  accomplished  by  military 
and  economic  aid  alone.  Such  aid  will  also  be  forthcom- 
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ing  from  the  other  side.  What  the  other  side  cannot  offer 
is  freedom  and  justice.  It  cannot  offer  the  American 
Dream,  which  has  charmed  the  world  for  almost  200  years. 
The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  holding  segregation  in 
the  schools  unconstitutional  has  done  as  much  to  reawaken 
faith  in  America  as  all  the  money  and  guns  we  have  given 
other  countries  since  the  war.  For  the  purpose  of  gaining 
the  adherence  of  the  people  of  the  earth  in  the  struggle 
with  Communism  the  moral  force  of  America  is  as  im- 
portant as  her  military  and  economic  power. 

Freedom  and  Justice 

How  do  we  stand  on  freedom  and  justice  today?  Cer- 
tainly we  are  better  off  than  we  were  a year  or  two  ago. 
We  may  especially  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  noble  ef- 
forts of  the  Federal  courts  to  end  racial  discrimination  and 
to  uphold  the  rights  of  the  people  against  the  arbitrary 
exercise  of  the  powers  of  government.  But  we  are  not 
out  of  the  woods  yet.  When  the  Chairman  of  a commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Representatives  says  that  he  doesn’t 
see  why  the  Washington  Bar  Associatoin  should  want  to 
study  the  passport  regulations  and  their  administration  be- 
cause there  have  been  only  thirteen  cases  in  which  the 
right  to  travel  has  been  denied,  he  displays  the  kind  of  in- 
difference which,  if  persisted  in,  could  lead  to  the  total  ab- 
rogation of  that  kind.  We  appear  to  be  still  at  the  point 
at  which  an  objective  study  by  an  impartial  body,  con- 
ducted not  to  show  that  freedom  and  justice  have  been 
flouted  but  to  find  out  whether  they  have  been,  can  be  in- 
terpreted as  an  attempt  to  undermine  the  national  security. 
Yet  as  Arthur  Krock  put  it  two  weeks  ago,  "One  passport 
arbitrarily  or  unfairly  denied  to  a United  States  citizen 
counts  more  in  evaluating  the  State  Department’s  respect 
for  the  Constitution  than  100  that  are  granted.” 

Righteous  Indignation 

Elmer  Davis  has  lately  made  a plea  for  courage  and  com- 
mon sense.  I would  echo  his  appeal.  But  I would  add  a 
plea  for  righteous  indignation.  We  have  seen  a few  flashes 
of  it  of  late  and  we  have  seen  what  it  can  do.  The  right- 
eous indignation  of  three  or  four  reporters  and  lawyers  got 
justice  for  Chasanow,  Radulovich,  Ladejinsky,  and  Landy. 
Similar  sentiments  in  the  breasts  of  a few  senators  obtained 
a revision  of  the  security  practices  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  the  establishment  of  the  bi-partisan  commission 
to  review  the  whole  loyalty-security  program.  A recent 
flash  of  righteous  indignation  in  The  New  York  Times 
about  the  investigation  of  newspapermen  by  a Senate  com- 
mittee has  rejuvenated  the  First  Amendment. 

Activities  of  the  Fund 

The  Directors  of  the  Fund  for  the  Republic  are  com- 
mitted to  defend  and  advance  the  principles  of  the  Declar- 
ation of  Independence,  the  Constitution,  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  The  Fund  is  an  educational  foundation  that  pro- 
motes the  discussion  of  these  principles  and  underwrites 
studies  conducted  by  qualified  and  responsible  persons  and 
organizations.  These  persons  and  organizations  are  free  to 
reach  their  own  conclusions  without  regard  to  the  views 
of  the  Directors  or  Officers  of  the  Fund. 

The  studies  have  fallen  under  three  main  headings:  find- 
ing out  all  about  Communism  in  this  country,  so  that  we 
may  know  how  to  combat  it  effectively;  finding  out  about 
the  measures  that  have  been  used  to  combat  it,  in  order  to 
discover  how  successful  they  have  been  and  how  they  have 
affected  the  traditional  liberties  of  the  people;  and  finding 
out  where  we  are  with  reference  to  equality  of  opportunity, 


which  is  perhaps  the  most  important  corollary  of  freedom 
and  justice. 

For  these  activities  the  Fund  has  been  assumed  by  a few 
individuals  and  groups,  whose  vociferousness  exceeds  their 
influence  and  their  intelligence,  of  everything  from  igno- 
rance to  treason.  I think  the  Directors  are  entitled  to  a 
small  outburst  of  righteous  indignation.  Can  it  be  that  we 
are  afraid  to  face  the  facts  about  how  freedom  and  justice 
are  faring  in  this  country? 


Education  and  Enlightenment 

Can  it  be  that  we  are  afraid  of  education?  Sometimes 
it  seems  so.  Take  the  prescription  for  the  foundations 
written  by  the  ineffable  Reece  Committee.  It  was,  "They 
should  be  very  chary  of  promoting  ideas,  concepts,  and 
opinion-forming  material  which  runs  counter  to  what  the 
public  currently  wishes,  approves,  and  likes."  This  state- 
ment presents  us  with  a new  definition  of  education.  It 
is  no  longer  enlightenment.  An  educational  institution,  in 
order  to  qualify  for  tax  exemption,  would  have  to  operate 
within  the  limits  of  popular  prejudices.  The  prejudices 
might  not  even  be  popular.  They  might  be,  as  they  were 
in  the  report  published  by  Mr.  Reece,  simply  the  prejudices 
of  the  majority  of  a congressional  committee  or  its  staff  — 
or  its  Chairman. 

Can  it  be  that  we  are  afraid  of  discussion?  If  we  are, 
we  can  never  have  the  kind  of  community  contemplated 
by  the  Bill  of  Rights.  The  First  Amendment  does  not  sug- 
gest that  it  is  necessary,  or  even  desirable,  for  us  to  agree; 
still  less  that  it  is  constitutional  for  us  to  try  to  force  our 
opinions  on  those  who  disagree.  The  provisions  for  free 
speech  and  a free  press  state  as  clearly  as  any  legal  provi- 
sion could  that  we  are  to  regard  discussion  as  the  indis- 
pensable means  by  which  national  policies  are  to  be 
formulated. 


Misrepresentations 

If  there  had  even  been  any  doubt  that  the  Fund  for  the 
Republic  was  needed,  it  would  be  removed  by  the  hysteri- 
cal misrepresentations  to  which  the  Fund’s  modest  efforts 
have  been  subjected.  These  misrepresentations  can  be  ex- 
plained only  by  supposing  that  those  who  make  them  do 
not  understand  what  this  country  is  all  about.  We  can 
hope  that  the  Fund  can  make  some  contribution  to  their 
education.  In  any  event,  their  number  is  small,  and  is 
growing  smaller.  I am  grateful  to  you,  who  do  not  need 
the  Fund  for  the  Republic,  for  recognizing  that  the  country 
needs  it  and  for  manifesting  your  support  of  the  principles 
for  which  it  stands. 


Robert  Maynard  Hutchins,  T9,  h'29,  is  President  of  the 
Fund  for  the  Republic.  Formerly  President  and  then  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Chicago,  he  left  the  University 
in  1951  to  become  Associate  Director  of  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation. An  undergraduate  at  Oberlin  before  going  into 
ambulance  service  in  World  War  I.  he  was  among  those 
given  an  honorary  A.B.  degree  by  the  College  in  1919.  En- 
tering Yale  University  after  the  war,  he  received,  his  A.B. 
degree,  and  later  his  law  degree,  from  Yale.  He  taught  in 
the  Yale  Law  School,  and-  became  Dean  of  the  Late  School 
( 1928-29 ) before  going  to  Chicago.  Oberlin  College  con- 
ferred the  honorary  LL.D.  degree  on  him  in  1929.  and  he 
holds  numerous  other  honorary  degrees,  both  in  this  coun- 
try and  abroad.  This  marks  his  fourth  appearance  in  the 
Oberlin  Alumni  MAGAZINE. 
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FORD 

Generosity 

and 

The  Future 


By  President  William  E.  Stevenson 


ON  DECEMBER  12th,  1955,  the 
Ford  Foundation  announced  that 
it  was  giving  the  magnificent  sum  of 
$260,000,000  to  higher  education  "to 
help  raise  salaries  of  teachers  in  the 
privately  supported  four-year  liberal 
arts  and  science  colleges  and  univer- 
sities.” Oberlin  can  be  proud  that  of 
that  amount,  given  to  615  colleges 
and  universities  throughout  the  land, 
it  was  selected  to  receive  $824,000 
and  an  extra  bonus  of  $412,000  known 
as  an  "Accomplishment  Grant”  — a 
total  of  $1,236,000.  That  total  sum 
is  the  25  th  highest  given  to  any  col- 
lege or  university  in  the  United  States, 
and  was  the  highest  award  to  any  in- 
stitution in  Ohio.  Half  of  the  amount 
will  be  received  by  June  this  year,  the 
remainder  by  July  1,  1957. 

AT  FIRST  BLUSH  this  gift  looks 
like  a most  gratifying  compli- 
ment to  Oberlin,  and  while  that  is 
certainly  true,  so  far  as  the  "Accom- 
plishment Grant”  is  concerned,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  Ford  grants  were 
made  in  direct  ratio  to  actual  faculty 
salary  payrolls  for  the  year  1954-55. 
The  higher  the  aggregate  of  salaries 
paid  to  faculty  members  by  a college, 
the  higher  was  the  amount  of  the 
grant.  Thus,  Oberlin’s  large  amount 
is  directly  geared  to  its  faculty  payroll 
and  the  fact  that  such  outlay  is  so 
large  is  the  direct  result  of  Oberlin's 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  a 
good  well-paid  faculty  in  contrast  to 
other  expenditures  which  might  have 
been  made  by  the  College  from  its  re- 
sources. Here  is  one  case  where  Ober- 


lin’s decision  to  concentrate,  through 
the  years,  on  a first-rate  faculty  (even 
in  the  face  of  such  crying  needs  as 
scholarships,  or  new  dormitories  and 
buildings  for  science,  theology  and 
music)  paid  off. 

AND  YET  there  is  a danger  that 
the  implications  and  import  of 
the  magnificent  Ford  gift  may  be  mis- 
understood. The  exact  way  in  which 
the  Ford  gift  will  be  applied  has  not 
yet  been  specifically  decided.  The  in- 
come from  two-thirds  of  the  gift  must, 
by  its  terms,  be  used  to  improve  fac- 
ulty salaries,  and  the  one-third 
"bonus”  can  be  used  in  any  way  that 
the  College  sees  fit.  If  the  total  gift 
were  capitalized  and  the  income  ap- 
plied "across  the  board,”  it  would 
amount  to  a salary  addition  of  only 
approximately  $300  per  year  for  each 
of  the  180  Oberlin  faculty  members  in 
all  three  departments — College,  Grad- 
uate School  of  Theology,  and  Conser- 
vatory. 

TN  1929  THE  TOP  salary  for  a pro- 
JL  fessor  at  Oberlin  was  $6,000.  Sta- 
tistics show  that  based  on  the  1939 
purchasing  power,  a $6,000  salary  in 
1939  should  be  at  least  $12,000  today. 
The  actual  top  salary  for  a full  profes- 
sor on  the  present  Oberlin  scale  is 
$10,000,  and  even  if  $300,  which 
could  be  added  because  of  the  Ford 
gift,  is  taken  into  consideration,  it  is 
apparent  that  we  still  have  a long  way 
to  go  before  adequate  salary  scales 
have  been  attained. 


The  present  Oberlin  scale  begins  at 
$3,900  minimum  for  an  instructor 
and,  as  stated,  the  top  salary  for  a full 
professor  is  $10,000.  The  average 
salary  amount  for  the  whole  faculty 
is  $6,125  and  the  median  is  $6,000. 

HIS  SCALE  COMPARES  favor- 
ably with  most  institutions  in  the 
country,  and  is  equalled  or  exceeded 
only  by  large  universities  or  possibly 
at  some  levels  by  colleges  on  the  East- 
ern Seaboard.  We  feel  confident  that 
the  essence  of  a first-rate  college  is 
teaching.  But,  recognizing  the  in- 
creasing competition  from  tax-sup- 
ported  and  some  other  institutions, 
plus  the  economic  pressures  which  are 
clearly  apparent  in  the  future  because 
of  the  large  increase  in  the  potential 
numbers  of  college  students  in  com- 
parison to  the  relatively  limited  num- 
ber of  qualified  and  competent  teach- 
ers available,  it  seems  very  clear  that 
Oberlin  must  continue  to  raise  its  fac- 
ulty salary  scale  during  the  years 
ahead,  if  it  is  to  remain  one  of  Amer- 
ica’s leading  colleges. 

SO,  GRATEFUL  as  we  are  for  the 
Ford  Foundation  gift,  it  certainly 
gives  us  no  reason  to  relax  compla- 
cently. Rather,  we  must  exert  our- 
selves to  meet  the  expressed  expecta- 
tion of  the  Foundation  "that  Colleges 
receiving  the  Accomplishment  Grant 
will  make  every  possible  effort,  dur- 
ing the  next  few  years,  to  obtain  at 
least  equal  financial  support  from 
other  sources  further  to  increase  sal- 
aries.” 

See  page  9. 


The  President  s article  was  written  prior  to  the  trustee  action  which  established  a new  salary  scale. 
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CHARLES  H.  (CHICK)  ADAMS,  H,  ’21,  assistant  vice 
president  of  the  Mellon  National  Bank  and  Trust  Com- 
pany of  Pittsburgh,  is  chairman  of  the  Alumni  Fund  pro- 
gram of  the  College.  Active  in  the  endowment  campaign 
of  1923,  he  was  co-chairman  of  the  Greater  Pittsburgh 
area  in  the  recent  development  campaign.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Oberlin  Alumni  Club  of  Pittsburgh  in  1932-34. 
He  served  as  a naval  aviator  in  both  World  Wars,  reach- 
ing the  rank  of  Commander,  and  is  still  active  in  the 
Naval  Reserve.  His  wife  is  the  former  Muriel  Easton,  ’21. 
Their  daughter  Marilyn  is  at  present  a senior  in  the 
College. 


Grants 

Graduates 

and 

♦ * 

Giving 


By  Charles  H.  Adams,  II,  ’21 


WHEN  THE  1956  ALUMNI  Fund  Campaign  was 
launched  last  February,  we  placed  much  stress  upon 
the  fact  that  "the  old  grad,  not  the  corporation,”  continues 
to  be  the  private  college’s  best  bet  for  continuing  financial 
support.  The  individual's  assumption  of  responsibility  for 
the  welfare  of  his  alma  mater  has  become  "a  must”  for  the 
graduate  of  the  gift-supported  institution.  Administrators 
and  alumni  alike  are  beginning  to  realize  that  an  institu- 
tion which  has  not  demonstrated  alumni  support  cannot 
make  an  effective  case  for  help  from  business  and  indus- 
try. It  is  largely  by  the  extent  of  alumni  support  that  the 
world  judges  the  right  of  a college  to  seek  the  help  of 
others  in  planning  for  the  future.  It  is  not  merely  what 
the  alumni  give,  it  is  that  they  do  give  that  is  of  supreme 
importance. 

While  our  Alumni  Fund  is  a relatively  new  adjunct  to 
the  financial  structure  of  the  College  (it  is  only  20  years 
old),  it  has  always  been  more  than  a vehicle  of  alumni  af- 
fection. It  can,  it  should  be  and,  I hope,  is  becoming  "big 
business.”  The  modest  increases  in  college  tuition  cannot 
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commence  to  keep  up  with  the  rising  cost  of  a college  edu- 
cation. The  deficit  must  be  made  up  in  some  way  and 
this  is  where  a healthy  alumni  fund  can  be  of  substantial 
assistance. 

Corporation  Grants 

Significantly,  several  leading  corporations  are  now  reim- 
bursing selected  colleges  and  universities  for  personnel  re- 
cruited from  these  institutions.  Other  companies  are  mak- 
ing outright  grants  to  the  colleges  which  number  alumni 
among  their  executives.  Still  other  firms  offer  to  match 
annual  gifts  to  the  alumni  fund  by  college  graduates  in 
their  employ.  Corporations  regard  their  gifts  as  a supple- 
ment to,  not  a substitute  for,  alumni  giving. 

True,  we  have  had  direct  gifts.  The  Ford  Foundation 
grant  to  Oberlin  College  of  11,236,000  is  by  far  the  most 
outstanding  recent  example.  It  is  pretty  wonderful  to 
know  that  of  the  615  colleges  and  universities  receiving 
the  Ford  grant,  Oberlin  ranked  25th.  We  were  so  favored 
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because  of  the  leadership  we  have  taken  in  raising  faculty 
salaries.  There  are  two  things  here  which  need  to  be  un- 
derlined. First,  Oberlin  has  been  able  to  make  progress 
in  raising  faculty  salaries  in  some  measure  because  Ober- 
lin’s  alumni  have  been  and  can  be  depended  upon  to  assist 
the  College  in  other  areas  of  support,  such  as  scholarships. 
Second,  the  Ford  Foundation  looks  upon  its  grant  as  a dra- 
matic means  of  calling  attention  to  the  needs  of  higher 
education  and,  in  their  own  words,  "an  endeavor  to  sup- 
plement and  encourage  the  efforts  of  the  American  people 
in  meeting  problems  affecting  the  progress  of  the  whole 
Nation."  The  Ford  grant,  gigantic  and  generous  as  it  is, 
was  offered  as  a stimulus  for  giving  by  those  who  are 
closer  and  more  personally  attached  to  Oberlin  College. 

Proof  of  Progress 

I know  that  there  are  some  who  object  that  Oberlin  al- 
ways needs  money.  There  is  only  one  answer  to  this  ob- 
jection, and  it  should  be  impressed  upon  all  of  our  alumni. 
A good  college,  like  a good  business  firm,  will  always  need 
money  for  planning,  for  experimenting  and  expanding,  for 
improvements  and  for  stability.  Oberlin's  financial  require- 
ments are  in  a very  real  sense  the  best  proof  of  her  prog- 
ress. When  Oberlin  ceases  to  have  wants,  when  she  has 
not  a dozen  purposes  for  which  she  can  use  money,  when 


she  fails  to  urge  her  alumni  and  friends  to  give  to  her,  she 
will  no  longer  be  worthy  of  her  past  heritage  or  our  pres- 
ent devotion. 

Scholarship  Aid 

Oberlin  requires  an  increasing  number  of  scholarships  if 
she  is  going  to  be  able  to  continue  to  attract  worthy  stu- 
dents who  will  become  leaders  in  our  new  and  ever-amaz- 
ing world.  We  can  best  help  to  assure  these  scholarships 
by  giving  to  the  1956  Alumni  Fund  whose  purpose  is 
dedicated  to  scholarships  alone.  Let  us  adopt  the  truth 
that  the  full  development  of  alumni  potential  is  the  cor- 
nerstone for  the  success  of  increased  scholarships  for  Ober- 
lin College. 

At  this  writing,  the  Alumni  Fund  totals  over  $15,000. 
Right  now  our  greatest  interest  is  in  an  increased  participa- 
tion by  the  alumni.  Remember,  it  isn’t  necessarily  the  size 
of  the  gift  that  counts  (although  we  know  the  bigger  the 
better),  but  we  do  want  you  to  be  represented  in  the  giv- 
ing. If  our  30,000  alumni  would  respond  with  even  a 
small  contribution,  what  a thrill  it  would  be  for  each  of 
us  to  know  we  had  shared  in  a common  cause  and  what 
a great  benefit  it  would  be  to  the  College.  Why  not  ease 
the  strain  on  your  Class  President  and  send  in  your  gift 
today? 


Under  the  Elms 


FACULTY  SALARIES  RAISED 

Under  the  impetus  of  the  gift  of 
51,236,000  from  the  Ford  Foundation, 
the  College  has  instigated  a new  sal- 
ary scale  for  the  faculty  constituting 
a raise  of  approximately  eight  per 
cent.  Action  confirming  this  new 
scale  was  taken  by  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees at  their  spring  meeting  on  March 
23  and  announced  by  President  Wil- 
liam E.  Stevenson  on  April  1. 

In  putting  into  effect  the  new  sal- 
ary scale,  which  will  boost  salaries  not 
only  for  the  faculty  but  for  adminis- 
trative officers  as  well,  the  Col- 
lege is  using  the  entire  income  from 
the  Ford  Foundation  Grant  and  rais- 
ing the  tuition  rates  $100  a year  in 
order  to  balance  the  budget.  Income 
from  the  Ford  Grant  alone  would 
amount  to  an  across-the-board  raise 
of  only  $300  a year,  or  approximately 
four  per  cent;  the  median  salary 
before  this  last  increase  was  $6,000  a 
year. 

In  making  the  announcement  Presi- 
dent Stevenson  said  that  a college  is 
no  better  than  its  faculty,  and  that 
Oberlin  s objective  is  to  maintain  one 
of  the  finest  teaching  faculties  in  the 
United  States.  He  said  that  the 


"magnificent  Ford  Foundation  grant” 
has  committed  us  to  step  up  our  ef- 
forts to  encourage  alumni  and  other 
gifts  for  faculty  salaries.  To  attract 
the  able  teachers  we  need  to  provide 
the  basic  training  required  for  ef- 
fective careers  in  business,  the  profes- 
sions, and  public  service,  college  teach- 
ers must  receive  incomes  equal  to 
those  received  in  law,  medicine,  engi- 
neering, and  other  professions,  Presi- 
dent Stevenson  concluded. 

The  president  added  that  a portion 
of  the  increased  income  from  the  new 
tuition  rate  will  go  into  added  schol- 
arship aid  for  present  and  prospective 
students  who  might  not  otherwise  be 
able  to  continue  in  college. 

Under  the  new  scale  the  minimum 
salary  for  instructors  will  be  $4,225, 
and  the  salaries  of  full  professors  will 
range  from  $7,475  to  $10,725.  The 
new  annual  tuition  will  be  $750  in 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and 
$800  in  the  Conservatory  of  Music. 
Tuition  in  the  Graduate  School  of 
Theology  will  be  advanced  from  $8 
to  $10  a credit  hour. 

The  faculty  increase,  which  goes  in- 
to effect  on  July  1,  will  be  the  seventh 
in  the  ten  years  that  President  Steven- 
son has  been  president. 


FINIAN’S  RAINBOW 

Mummers,  the  all-student  dramatic 
club  established  in  1937,  put  on  its 
most  finished  production  to  date  in 
the  performance  of  "Finian's  Rain- 
bow" at  Hall  Auditorium  March  1-3- 
Directed  by  Richard  McPhee,  '56,  of 
New  Rochelle,  New  York,  with  Mari- 
lyn Adams,  ’56,  of  Pittsburgh,  as 
choreographer,  the  performance  was 
particularly  noteworthy  for  the  or- 
chestra accompaniment,  with  Philip 
Spurgeon,  ’58,  of  Pueblo,  Colorado, 
as  director-conductor.  Leading  roles 
were  carried  by  Robert  Bergstresser, 
’57  (Los  Alamos,  New  Mexico),  Joan 
Lambert,  ’56  (New  Rochelle,  New 
York),  Janet  Cunnison,  ’59  (Belle- 
rose,  New  York),  Donald  Forsythe, 
'58  (New  Galilee,  Pennsylvania),  and 
John  Picken,  ’56  (Wakeman,  Ohio). 
Popularity  among  the  undergraduates 
was  attested  by  the  fact  that  the  Sat- 
urday evening  performance  was  not 
only  a sell-out  but  drew  large  numbers 
who  purchased  standing  room. 

ATHLETIC  FEDERATION  MEETS 

Oberlin  was  host  to  the  annual  con- 
ference of  the  Athletic  Federation  of 
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Ohio  College  Women  on  February  24 
and  25.  Approximately  one  hundred 
representatives  from  twenty-one  Ohio 
colleges  attended  the  meetings  to  ex- 
change ideas  on  general  aims  of  high- 
er education  for  women.  Mrs.  Fran- 
ces Herring  of  the  department  of 
philosophy  was  the  keynote  speaker. 
Mary  Dolliver,  Dean  of  Women,  also 
spoke  at  the  conference. 

The  Federation  is  a branch  of  the 
national  group,  which  promotes 
sports,  recreation,  and  the  dance. 


CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 
FESTIVAL 

The  sixth  annual  Festival  of  Con- 
temporary Music,  honoring  Walling- 
ford Riegger,  guest  composer-conduc- 
tor, was  held  on  February  23,  24,  and 
25.  The  Festival  got  under  way  with 
an  assembly  address  by  Herbert  El- 
well,  music  critic  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  on  the  topic  "Music’s 
Vanishing  Frontiers,”  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  four  concerts  by  students 
and  faculty  of  the  Conservatory. 

The  Thursday  program  was  devoted 
to  original  compositions  by  Oberlin 
students.  Compositions  performed 
were  Sonata  for  Piano  by  Peter  Mich- 
aelides,  graduate;  Three  Pieces  in 
Form  by  Vilnis  Ciemins,  ’56;  Intro- 
duction and  Rondo  by  David  Richey, 
graduate;  Sonata  for  Piano  by  Alden 
Ashforth,  ’57;  Duo  for  Violin  and 
Viola  by  Arsenio  Giron,  ’56;  and 
Intrada  for  Brass  Ensemble  by  B. 
Sheffield  Cutler,  ’57. 

Faculty  members  whose  composi- 
tions were  heard  were  Richard  Hoff- 
man, whose  Concerto  for  Piano  and 
Orchestra  received  its  premiere  per- 
formance by  the  Oberlin  Orchestra, 
David  Robertson,  conducting,  with 
Emil  Danenberg  as  soloist;  Bain  Mur- 
ray, '51  (String  Quartet  No.  2);  John 
Clough  ( Three  Pieces  for  Woodwind 
Trio);  and  Joseph  Wood  (Four  Chi- 
nese Love  Lyrics),  who  was  chairman 
of  the  Contemporary  Festival  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Riegger,  dean  of  American 
composers,  whose  works  have  been 
played  by  all  the  major  symphony 
orchestras  of  the  world,  conducted  the 
Oberlin  Orchestra  in  his  own  Sym- 
phony No.  3,  Opus  42.  Other  com- 
positions of  Mr.  Riegger  performed 
at  the  festival  were  Nonet  for  Brass, 
Opus  49,  and  String  Quartet  No.  2, 
Opus  43. 

OBERLIN-IN-CIIINA 

REPRESENTATIVES 

Recipients  of  the  1956  Oberlin-in- 
China  teaching  fellowships  are  Judith 
M.  Manwell  of  Plattsburg,  New  York, 
Mary  H.  Comstock  of  Cuyahoga  Falls, 
(Continued  on  page  22) 


Photo  by  News-Tribune 


YOUNG  COMPOSERS  hear  their  compositions  played  at  the  sixth  annual 
Festival  of  Contemporary  Music,  February  23-25.  They  are  (left  to  right): 
Arsenio  Giron,  ’56,  composition  major  and  wrestling  champion  (winner  of  the 
Ohio  Conference  Crown  in  the  123  pound  weight  class);  David  Zinman,  ’58, 
violin  major;  and  Paul  Roby,  ’59,  violin  major. 


Photo  by  News-Tribune 


COMPOSITIONS  PLAYED  — Faculty  members  whose  compositions  were 
played  at  the  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music  on  February  23-25,  are  (ter 
right):  Richard  Hoffmann,  John  Clough,  '52,  J.  D.  Bain  Murray  III,  51,  ms 
tors  in  music  theory;  and  Joseph  Wood  (seated),  assistant  professor  ol  mu 
theory. 
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HINTS  FOR  PIANO  NORMAL 
STUDIES.  By  William  K.  Breck- 
enridge,  ’88.  177pp.  New  York: 

Vantage  Press,  Inc.  $3.50. 

by 

Emil  C.  Danenberg 

After  years  of  faithful  and  distin- 
guished service  to  Oberlin  Conserva- 
tory as  Professor  of  Piano,  Organ  and 
Harp,  William  K.  Breckenridge  re- 
tired from  teaching,  but  his  retirement 
did  not  mean  the  end  of  his  activities. 
He  has  for  lo!  these  many  years  con- 
tinued to  exert  his  good  influence  and 
to  make  his  presence  felt  in  the  com- 
munity by  helping  others  in  ways  too 
numerous  to  mention  here.  The 
emeritus  professor  has  long  been  a 
landmark  of  the  town  of  Oberlin,  a 
familiar  figure  in  his  various  haunts 
— whether  it  be  at  meals  in  the  Old 
Inn,  or  attending  recitals  at  Warner 
Hall  or  Finney  Chapel.  Students  have 
continued  to  seek  his  friendship  and 
to  have  him  regale  them  with  tales  of 
famous  artists  of  a by-gone  era  who 
are  now  legend.  His  acquaintance 
with  many  of  the  leading  figures  in 
the  musical  world  was  made  when 
these  artists  came  to  Oberlin  in  earlier 
years  and  invariably  arranged  for  him 
to  play  their  accompaniments  for 
them. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Breckenridge 
has  been  jotting  down  notes  on  teach- 
ing problems  and  freely  dispensing 
this  advice  to  all  who  seek  it.  Out  of 
all  this  came  his  determination  to 
compile  a book  of  "hints”  for  young 
teachers.  However,  somewhere  in  the 
course  of  planning  the  material,  "Mr. 
Breck  decided  that  some  of  it  should 
be  slanted  toward  the  music  student 
as  well.  The  result  has  been  the  pub- 
lication this  past  year  of  his  book 
Hints  for  Piano  Normal  Studies.  This 
should  be  welcome  news  for  his  le- 
gion of  friends  and  admirers. 

The  contents  of  the  book  take  up 
a variety  of  topics,  all  among  the  chief 
problems  that  beset  piano  teachers 
and  pupils  alike,  and  the  author  has 
indicated  ways  in  which  to  solve  many 
of  them.  Chapter  headings  such  as 
"The  Thumb,"  "Octaves,”  "Practice,” 
The  Pedal,”  "Relaxation,”  "Imagina- 
tion in  Playing,  "Expression”  attest 
to  the  diversity  of  the  material  dis- 
cussed. The  book  makes  no  preten- 
sion of  being  a technical  tome,  nor 
does  it  deal  with  any  of  the  above 
topics  in  great  detail.  However,  it  is 
easily  readable  and  its  chief  value  lies 
in  its  presentation  to  piano  students 
and  budding  teachers  of  a set  of  tried 


and  true  "rules  and  maxims”  which 
have  proven  their  worth  in  the  train- 
ing of  piano  students  for  many,  many 
years.  And,  most  important  of  all,  of 
course,  it  is  a contribution  from  the 
pen  of  a beloved  figure  in  Oberlin 
annals. 

Emil  C.  Danenberg  is  associate 
professor  of  pianoforte. 

ANECDOTES  OF  GREAT  MUSI- 
CIANS. By  William  K.  Brecken- 
ridge, '88.  48  pp.  New  York: 

Pageant  Press.  $2.50. 

by 

Daniel  Alfred  Harris 

And  "Mr.  Breck"  has  done  it  again. 
In  his  second  book,  Anecdotes  of 
Great  Musicians , he  has  given  us 
glimpses  of  informal  backstage  mo- 
ments in  the  lives  of  many  of  the 
artists  who  came  to  Oberlin  about 
1890  and  found  in  Mr.  Breckenridge 
a virtuoso  accompanist  and  depend- 
able collaborator. 

Pablo  Casals  leaves  his  cello  on  a 
hot  radiator,  Madame  Schumann- 
Heink  says  "Ach  Gott,  ich  bin  ja  so 
verschleimt.”  Primo  Camera  is  mis- 
taken for  Piatigorsky,  and  Katheryn 
Bloodgood  chases  the  Warner  Hall 
bat.  (The  bat  is  still  with  us).  Al- 
so vividly  present  in  these  delightful 
sketches  are  Lillian  Nordica,  Jacques 
Thibaud,  Vladimir  de  Pachmann,  and 
many  others. 

The  book  includes  illuminating  dis- 
cussions of  Schumann’s  Papillons, 
Carnevale,  and  Forest  Scenes,  and 
Tchaikovsky’s  The  Seasons. 

Daniel  Alfred  Harris  is  profes- 
sor of  singing. 

LITERATURE  AND  MUSIC  AS 
RESOURCES  FOR  SOCIAL  STUD- 
IES. By  Ruth  Tooze,  ’14,  and  Bea- 
trice Perham  Krone.  457  pp.  En- 
glewood Cliffs,  New  Jersey:  Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc.  $5.75. 

by 

Richard  Miller  Murphy 

This  book  should  prove  a valuable 
guide  to  teachers  in  the  public  schools 
who  wish  to  abet  social  studies  with 
the  musics  of  different  cultures,  ethnic 
groups,  and  historical  epochs.  It  is 
primarily  a discussion  and  collation  of 
sources  — books,  music,  and  record- 
ings, suitable  for  children  from  the 
fourth  through  the  twelfth  grades.  Ex- 
tensive bibliographies  are  included 
with  every  item  carefully  graded  for 
various  age  levels. 

The  authors  set  forth  the  plan  of 
the  book  in  their  introduction: 

Section  I deals  with  the  United 
States  of  America,  from  the  days  be- 
fore Columbus  to  the  present,  from 
Alaska  ro  Florida.  The  books  and  mu- 


sic of  successive  periods  are  presented, 
as  well  as  those  of  different  regions 
and  different  groups  of  peoples." 

"Section  II  deals  with  other  peoples 
of  the  world,  taking  them  by  conti- 
nents. This  means  that  Greek  history 
will  be  found  under  Greece;  Roman 
history  under  Italy;  ancient  Egyptian 
under  Egypt  in  Africa;  Medieval  Eng- 
land under  Great  Britain.” 

Thus,  in  Section  I on  "Revolution- 
ary Days”  it  is  suggested  that  the  stu- 
dent read  stories  about  Paul  Revere, 
Ethan  Allen,  John  Paul  Jones  and 
George  Washington;  that  he  sing 
some  of  the  stirring  tunes  of  the  pe- 
riod such  as  The  American  Hero, 
Yankee  Doodle  and  Johnny  Has  Gone 
Soldier;  and  that  he  listen  to  some  of 
the  recorded  collections  of  music  of 
the  period,  such  as  Songs  of  the  Colo- 
nies, or  Psalms  from  the  Ainsworth 
Psalter.  Many  of  the  tunes  are  quoted, 
and  sources  are  listed  for  all  the  oth- 
ers. The  same  procedure  is  followed 
in  the  sections  on  regional  or  ethnic 
groups. 

Section  II  is  more  problematical. 
The  difficulties  of  introducing  exotic 
musics  at  any  age  level  are  consider- 
able. In  general,  the  authors  have  re- 
lied heavily  on  the  resource  of  folk 
music  which  is  undoubtedly  the 
soundest  approach,  or  European  ver- 
sions of  the  music  of  other  cultures 
which  are  less  satisfactory.  Hence, 
Verdi’s  Aida  or  Cui’s  Orientale  serve 
as  illustrations  of  Egyptian  music.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  authors  have 
bravely  included  a quotation  from  one 
of  the  ancient  Greek  fragments  in  the 
section  of  Greece,  as  well  as  recorded 
Ragas  and  Dances  in  the  section  on 
India. 

Richard  Miller  Murphy  is  as- 
sistant professor  of  the  history 
and  criticism  of  music. 

SOUND  AND  SENSE;  AN  INTRO- 
DUCTION TO  POETRY.  By 
Laurence  Perrine,  ’37.  272  pp. 

New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers, 
1956.  $2.25. 

by 

Alberta  T.  Turner 

The  study  of  lyric  poetry  comprises 
about  a fourth  of  the  usual  college 
types  course  in  introductory  litera- 
ture, a course  which  exchanges  the 
continuity  of  historical  survey  for  the 
more  intensive  study  of  a few  exam- 
ples of  each  major  literary  type.  It 
is  directly  toward  such  a goal  that 
Mr.  Perrine  has  slanted  his  Introduc- 
tion to  Poetry.  In  a book  short  enough 
so  that  its  main  points  may  be  taught 
in  eight  weeks,  yet  long  enough  prof- 
itably to  fill  twice  that  time,  with 
( Continued  on  page  22) 
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SPRING  SPORTS  SCHEDULES 


BASEBALL 

April: 

14,  at  Capital 
,19  Hiram 
21  at  Denison 

25  Kenyon 

28  at  Wooster 
May: 

2 Fenn 

4 at  Ohio  Wesleyan 

8 Otterbein 

11  at  Allegheny 
15  Mt.  Union 
19  Akron 

23  Heidelberg 

26  Wooster 

TENNIS 

April: 

14  Akron 

18  John  Carroll 
21  Mt.  Union 
25  Kenyon 
28  at  Denison 
May: 

I at  Kent  State 

3 Wooster 

7 at  Ohio  Wesleyan 
10  at  Western  Reserve 

15  at  Hiram 

18  Ohio  Conference 

TRACK 

April: 

21  Wooster 
25  Otterbein-Findlay 
28  Ashland-Bluffton 
May: 

5 Case-Fenn 

9 Akron-Hiram 

12  at  Denison 

16  Central  State 

19  at  Kent  State 

LACROSSE 

March: 

24  Cortland  State 
April: 

14  at  Ohio  State 
21  at  Denison 
28  at  Kenyon 
May: 

4  Ohio  State 
12  Kenyon 

19  Cleveland  Club 
26  Denison 

GOLF 

April: 

17  Akron 

20  Heidelberg 

24  at  Case-Hiram  (Aurora) 
30  at  Kenyon  (Granville) 
May: 

4 Wooster 
8 Mt.  Union 

II  Ohio  Wesleyan 

14  at  Ohio  Intercollegiate 
19  at  Ohio  Conference 


Oberlin  in  Sports 

— by  William  L JUDSON 


Kretchmar  Coaching 


T UST  ABOUT  TWENTY  years  ago 
J a young  high  school  couple  walked 
hand  in  hand  around  the  campus, 
looking  Oberlin  over.  The  boy  was 
all  set  to  go  to  Western  Reserve,  but 
the  girl  was  interested  in  Oberlin.  He 
had  urged  her  to  investigate  before 
deciding  and  had  offered  to  accom- 
pany her  on  the  trip.  Tire  next  fall 
Bob  Kretchmar  entered  Oberlin  as  a 
freshman  and  Claire  Radefeld  enrolled 
at  Western  Reserve  and  the  Cleveland 
School  of  Art. 

Sixteen  years  later,  an  Oberlin  A.B. 
and  a Columbia  Ed.D.  under  his  belt, 
Kretch  came  back  to  Oberlin  as  As- 
sociate Professor  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion. With  him  came  his  wife,  Claire 
Radefeld  Kretchmar,  and  their  two 
sons,  Scott  and  Dick.  Ted  was  born 
a year  later.  They  moved  into  an  at- 
tractive barn-red  Cape  Cod,  built  to 
their  order,  right  across  the  street 
from  the  Prospect  Street  Elementary 
School.  With  Dean,  ’38  and  Van 
Holdeman,  ’37  two  doors  down  and 
Bob,  ’37  and  Libby  Dixon,  ’41  across 
the  back  fence,  the  Kretchmars  were 
really  coming  home. 

They  have  filled  a number  of  gaps 
in  the  Oberlin  community.  Three 
years  ago  they  began  the  Oberlin 
Country  Day  Camp,  now  a thriving 


summer  enterprise  drawing  children 
from  most  of  Lorain  County.  Kretch 
has  taken  on  his  share  of  community 
service  as  treasurer  of  the  Grace 
Lutheran  Church  and,  for  two  years, 
chairman  of  the  Cub  Scouts.  A few 
years  ago  Kretch  helped  to  inaugurate 
a Saturday  morning  gym  class  for 
young  boys  and,  when  that  proved  suc- 
cessful, a similar  program  at  the  high 
school  for  older  boys.  And  just  to 
take  up  the  slack,  the  Kretchmars  re- 
cently accepted  the  nomination,  tanta- 
mount to  election,  of  co-chairmen  of 
a local  PTA  that  is  re-organizing. 
Does  anybody  have  an  extra  five  min- 
utes? 

Right  now,  of  course,  there  is  only 
one  topic  of  conversation  at  the 
Kretchmar  Cape  Cod.  Last  year  Guy 
Throner  retired  as  baseball  coach  after 
thirty  well-loved  and  well-remembered 
years,  and  Bob  inherited  the  job.  "Guy 
was  the  dean  of  Ohio  Conference 
baseball,”  Kretch  remarked,  "and  I 
owe  a great  deal  to  him  for  much  of 
my  basic  baseball  knowledge."  Kretch 
looked  at  his  watch  and  glanced  out 
the  window  at  a rapidly  clouding  sky. 
"Practice  began  about  a week  ago,”  he 
said,  without  changing  the  subject. 
"The  Field  House  which  we  share 
with  the  track  team  is  a blessing  to 
us  in  March,  since  it  relieves  us  of 


A.  E.  Princedom 


THE  KRETCHMAR  BOYS  — Scott  (ID,  Ted  (4),  and  Dick  (7)  — in  the  living 
room  of  the  Kretchmar  home  on  Elm  Street. 
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BASEBALL  PRACTICE  — Members  of  the  squad  practicing  in  the  new  batting 
cages  are  (left  to  right):  Dale  Conly,  ’56,  John  Chivily,  ’57,  Charles  Finfgeld, 
’58,  Carl  Peterson,  ’58,  Larry  Shrider,  ’58,  Ed  Sundt,  ’58,  Edward  Weldon,  ’58, 
and  Coach  Bob  Kretchmar,  ’40. 


depending  on  the  weather.  Of  course, 
when  we  can,”  taking  another  look 
out  the  window,  "we  practice  outside." 

This  seemed  an  appropriate  time  to 
put  the  inevitable  question  and 
Kretch  took  it  in  his  stride.  ''A  pre- 
season prediction  in  intercollegiate 
athletics  is  like  weather-forecasting,” 
he  smiled,  keeping  his  eye  on  the  fall- 
ing thermometer,  "but  I am  encour- 
aged by  our  prospects.  We  lost  only 
one  regular  last  June,  a hard-hitting 
left  fielder,  and  strangely  enough,  his 
kid  brother  is  presently  the  leading 
candidate  for  the  job.”  Since  last  year’s 
team  had  a respectable  nine  and  six 
record,  Kretch’s  moderate  expression 
could  be  the  understatement  of  the 
baseball  season. 

Actually,  Bob  was  not  playing  cat 
and  mouse  with  the  prediction  ques- 
tion. He  has  had  too  much  baseball 
experience  to  attempt  a real  prophecy. 
For  a spell  during  the  war,  he  coached 
a Coast  Guard  Training  Base  team  in 
Groton,  Connecticut,  in  a league  that 
contained  some  of  today's  professional 
players.  He  has  developed  a challeng- 
ing concept  about  college  baseball 
which  is  undoubtedly  reflected  in  the 
spirit  of  the  squad.  "College  players,” 
he  said,  "have  one  basic  baseball  skill 
in  which  they  approach  professional 
ballplayers.  They  can  run."  Kretch 
paused  and  then  went  on.  "Many  col- 
lege coaches  are  afraid  to  use  this  run- 
ning skill,  but  take  advantage  of  it  by 
playing  aggressive  baseball.  We  em- 
ploy the  hit  and  run,  the  bunt  and 
run,  and  the  steal  whenever  possible." 
Kretch  chuckled  as  he  recalled  how 


the  strategy  paid  off  in  the  alumni 
game  last  spring,  when,  with  a man 
on  first,  he  flashed  the  hit  and  run. 
The  batter  doubled  and  the  baserun- 
ner  scored  standing  up. 

This  seemed  to  indicate  that  college 
baseball  was  a high  pressure  sport. 
"Far  from  it,”  Kretch  replied.  "Ac- 
tually, baseball  is  what  you  could  call 
a sociable  sport,  for  a number  of  rea- 
sons. There  is  more  opportunity  for 
socializing  during  a baseball  game 
than  any  other  major  sport.  The  pres- 
sure is  not  continuous  as  in  football 
or  basketball.  Furthermore,”  he  ad- 
ded, "baseball  doesn't  require  a special 
kind  of  physique  like  the  contact 
sports  do.  We  have  all  kinds,  the  long 
and  the  short  and  the  tall,  playing 
with  us.” 

Kretch  started  looking  for  his  lock- 
er key,  but  the  next  question  made 
him  ponder.  "My  coaching  philoso- 
phy is  no  different  than  my  general 
philosophy  of  dealing  with  people.  I 
like  to  run  the  team  using  the  cap- 
tain and  the  older  players  as  a sort  of 
advisory  council.  I find  that  they  ap- 
preciate my  confidence  and  I appreci- 
ate their  advice."  As  he  started  for 
the  door,  he  turned  to  deliver  an  un- 
intentional punch  line:  "You  have  to 
keep  up  with  these  boys,  but  the  more 
faith  you  have  in  them,  the  more 
they’ll  have  in  you.”  And  out  he 
went,  to  make  sure  he’d  be  the  first 
one  at  the  Field  House  for  practice. 
Yes,  the  Field  House,  not  the  baseball 
diamond,  since  it  had  just  started  to 
snow. 

— Granger 


AS  THIS  is  being  written,  the  ath- 
letic fields  are  buried  under  sev- 
eral inches  of  snow  and  the  five  spring 
sports  of  baseball,  golf,  lacrosse,  ten- 
nis and  track  are  working  out  in  the 
gym  and  field  house. 

With  experienced  squads  in  all  the 
sports  except  golf,  where  graduation 
took  three  of  the  five  regulars  last 
June,  it  should  be  another  successful 
campaign  for  the  Yeoman  athletes. 


W'NTER  SPORTS 

O BERLIN'S  WINTER  sports  of 
basketball,  fencing,  swimming 
and  wrestling  completed  successful 
seasons.  That  is  rather  an  under- 
statement. Oberlinians  can  well  be 
proud  of  all  four. 

Easketball  was  the  only  one  of  the 
four  to  finish  below  the  .500  mark, 
but  their  7-11  record  was  the  best  in 
four  years  and  it  was  one  to  be  re- 
membered. The  Yeoman  cagers  re- 
wrote many  individual  and  team  scor- 
ing records  and  doled  out  upsets  to 
the  two  top  teams  of  the  Ohio  Con- 
ference, Akron  and  Denison.  Only 
one  of  the  starting  five.  Bill  Weaver, 
'56,  will  be  lost  by  graduation,  and 
Coach  Bob  Clark’s  outfit  should  be 
even  stronger  next  year  and  the  year 
following. 

Conrad  Malicoat  is  a junior  with 
one  more  year  of  eligibility,  Homer 
Gilchrist  and  Bob  Gutmann  each  have 
two  more  years,  and  Earl  Seidman  has 
three.  Gilchrist  set  a new  scoring 
record  this  past  season  with  338 
points,  and  Gutmann  was  one  of  the 
top  rebounders  of  the  Conference, 
clearing  the  boards  with  an  average  of 
16.8  per  game. 

The  fencing  team,  coached  by  Cap- 
tain Ted  Simmons  of  the  ROTC  unit, 
had  an  8-3  record,  the  best  since  the 
sport  began  on  the  Oberlin  campus  in 

1934. 

Ralph  Bibler's  swimming  team  had 
a 7-2  season  record  and  finished  sec- 
ond in  the  Conference  championship 
meet  behind  Kenyon.  The  wrestling 
club,  under  the  tutelage  of  Robert 
Dixon,  ’37,  assistant  dean  of  the  col- 
lege, had  a 6-1  season  and  rose  to 
brilliant  heights  to  capture  four  indi- 
vidual Conference  crowns  and  win  the 
team  title  with  a total  of  28  points. 
Akron,  which  beat  the  Yeomen  dur- 
ing the  regular  season  in  a dual  match, 
was  runner-up  with  27.  Norwood 
Andrews,  ’57,  Henry  Danaceau,  ’58, 
Charles  FitzGerald,  '57,  and  Arsenio 
Giron,  ’56,  all  won  the  title  in  their 
weight  classes. 
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COOPS 

ON 

CAMPUS 


By  Barbara  Sherer,  ’56,  and  Mary  Pietsch,  ’57 


A "typical”  Co-oper?  Try  to  find 
one.  Grey  Gables  and  Pyle  Inn 
include  such  diverse  personalities  that 
any  attempt  to  "type”  the  members  of 
the  Co-ops  is  like  trying  to  type  the 
Oberlinian  or  the  American  College 
Student.  If  there  is  one  common  de- 
nominator among  Co-opers  it  is  a love 
for  this  very  diversity  and  an  insist- 
ence on  maintaining  it. 

The  Co-ops  provide  the  Oberlin 
student  with  the  chance  to  put  into 
practice  the  time-honored  College 
motto  of  learning  and  labor,  the 
chance,  also,  to  be  an  individual  with- 
in a clearly  defined  group.  Students 
living  at  the  Co-op  can  look  forward 
to  hanging  paintings  for  the  annual 
Creative  Arts  Festival,  cooking  up  a 
creditable  dinner  for  eighty-six  hun- 
gry people,  defending  their  ideas  at 
the  sometimes  stormy,  sometimes 
hilarious,  Sunday  evening  house  meet- 
ings, going  along  on  a spur-of-the- 
moment  tray-sliding  party  or  a trip  to 
the  Cleveland  Museum. 

PYLE  INNERS  will  remember  the 
night  when  the  pots  people  began 
a pot-and-ladle  symphony,  or  the  aft- 
ernoon that  Ernie  Hook,  ’56,  avenging 
an  insult,  deposited  Martha  Malicoat, 


'56,  in  the  steaming  pot  water,  or  the 
night  that  Laurie  Swift,  '56,  was  sur- 
prised in  her  room  by  about  twenty 
folk  singers  plus  guitar,  eager  for  a 
quiet  place  to  sing  during  an  open 
house.  The  big  Sunday  night  clean- 
up — - shelves  and  stoves  washed,  floor 
waxed,  icebox  cleaned  and  contents 
duly  appraised  — - is  usually  done  to 
music  and  is  liable  to  interruption  for 
coffee  and  left-over  dessert.  On  Sun- 
day morning  intent  co-eds  push 
through  the  Gables  parlor  with  mop 
and  bucket  en  route  to  a porch-scrub- 
bing job.  Co-opers  put  on  jacket  and 
tie  to  entertain  the  faculty  guests  at 
Sunday  dinner,  but  shed  them  for 
jeans  at  suppertime.  Sunday  night  is 
the  one  time  of  the  week  when  the 
more  adventurous  among  the  Co-op- 
ers can  cook  their  favorite  dishes  — 
gastronomical  delights,  usually  with  a 
foreign  flavor,  ranging  from  Greek 
casserole  to  curry  (the  Real  McCoy 
by  Lindsay  Mahilrajan,  ’56).  Pyle 
Inn  serves  its  pizza  meals  complete 
with  mustachioed  waiters  in  check- 
ered aprons. 

SUCCESS  in  the  Co-ops  depends  up- 
on the  willingness  of  its  members 
to  accept  the  individual  responsibility 


which  any  co-operative  venture  en- 
tails. This  responsibility  for  every 
phase  of  Co-op  living,  from  the  plan- 
ning and  execution  of  tomorrow’s 
menu  to  next  Saturday’s  open  house, 
is  willingly  accepted  by  the  group  as 
one  of  the  most  important  conditions 
under  which  it  operates.  Financial 
savings  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
"Co-op  atmosphere”  are  the  aims  of 
both  Pyle  Inn  and  Grey  Gables.  Al- 
though most  of  the  benefits  which 
Co-opers  value  most  highly  cannot  be 
measured  in  dollars  and  cents,  it  is 
significant  that  Co-opers  save  about 
half  of  the  room  and  board  costs  that 
are  ordinarily  met  in  College  dorms. 

Pyle  Inn  celebrates  its  sixth  birth- 
day this  year,  Grey  Gables  its  fifth, 
and  Men’s  Co-op  its  second.  The  last 
house  is  a non-boarding  dormitory  for 
men  — but  that's  another  story. 

TN  THE  HOUSEMEETINGS  of  the 
J.  two  dining  halls  members  have  a 
chance  to  criticize  the  operation  of  the 
house.  If  someone  feels  that  the  num- 
ber of  missed  jobs  has  piled  up  since 
the  last  complaint,  a new  disciplinary 
measure  may  be  passed.  Also  likely 
to  be  posted  on  the  agenda:  discussion 
of  the  problem  of  broken  dishes,  or  a 
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DISHWASHERS  at  Grey  Gables  are 
(left  to  right):  Hobart  Braden,  ’58, 
and  Sylvia  Lisowski,  ’58.  (Right): 
Co-opers  dance  on  the  Chapel  plaza. 


new  and  ingenious  job  shortcut,  or 
the  next  party,  or  an  ICC  (Inter  Co- 
op Council)  report,  or  — recently  — 
the  possibility  of  exchanging  written 
criticisms  of  each  other,  as  an  aid  in 
self  evaluation.  The  latest  addition  to 
the  institution  of  the  housemeeting  is 
the  presence  of  one  faculty  member  of 
ICC  every  Sunday  night  — at  the  re- 
quest of  those  faculty  members. 

THE  SECOND  intra-Co-op  govern- 
ing body  has  the  formidable  tag 
of  the  Co-op  Cultural,  Educational 
and  Social  Organization.  It  handles 
the  Creative  Arts  Festival,  the  mem- 
bership drive,  and  such  activities.  Stu- 
dent houseparents  (a  young  couple  or 
graduate  student)  act  in  the  two 
House  Councils  and  as  liaison  with  the 
administration.  Faculty  families  are 
frequently  invited  to  dinner,  as  are 
Chapel  and  Forum  Board  speakers, 
when  the  Co-opers  can  lure  them. 

HE  CO-OPS  have  been  labeled  a 
hot-bed  of  campus  controversy, 
the  origin  of  disputes  ranging  from 
the  pros  and  cons  of  the  present  car 
rule  to  the  merits  of  going  barefoot 
in  the  spring.  After-dinner  debates  do 
go  on  — between  members  of  the  Y- 
Cabinet  and  the  Yeoman  editors;  be- 
tween the  idealists  of  the  Educational 
Policy  Committee  and  the  pragmatists 
of  the  Review.  Many  of  the  campus 


SCRUBBING  UP  at  Gables  are  Joe 
Hickerson,  ’57  (left)  and  Gary  Cra- 
ven, ’56. 


TRAY  SLEDDING  at  the  Arb  (left  to 
right):  Bob  DeVoe,  ’56,  Dan  Goode, 
’57,  Delores  Shedroff,  ’56,  and  Larry 
Gottheim,  ’57. 


office  holders  such  as  editor  of  the  Re- 
view, editor  of  the  Yeomen,  chairman 
of  the  Forum  Board,  president  of  the 
YWCA  are  members  of  Co-op,  so 
that  these  after-dinner  debates  often 
spread  through  the  campus.  The  pres- 
ence and  the  toleration  of  diverse 
points  of  view  within  the  same  living 
group  is  one  safeguard  against  student 
apathy. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  NOISE  after 
dinner  includes  the  Gables  hi-fi, 
the  sonorous  Pyle  Inn  recorders,  the 
clatter  of  dishes  being  washed  in  the 
kitchen.  The  evening  settles  down  to 
a comfortable  quiet:  a bridge  game  is 
still  in  progress,  someone  is  typing  on 
her  bell  job,  the  clean-up  crew  gets 
down  to  work  in  the  dining  room. 

THE  INFORMAL  open  houses,  the 
singing  of  folk  songs,  the  lunches 
with  Stephen  Potter,  (plus  a game  of 
golf),  with  William  Fagg,  with  the 
Oxford  debaters,  with  Robert  Nathan, 
the  infamous  faculty  breakfast  which 
ended  with  coffee  and  debate  shared 
by  a professor  of  philosophy  and  a 
professor  of  religion  — these  are  the 
things  that  Co-opers  will  remember. 

ALL  THIS  is  a far  cry  from  the 
memories  of  the  ’50  Pyle  Inners, 
who  celebrated  the  first  day  of  official 
operation  with  a fire  in  the  kitchen. 
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The 

1956 

Mock  Convention 


By  Charlotte  Wright,  ’56 

PHOTOS  BY  HARRY  TOIGO,  ’56 


CURRENT  NATIONAL  problems 
and  political  hoopla  are  invading 
the  ivory  tower.  The  focus  of  student 
activities  is  the  Mock  Political  Con- 
vention, May  4-5.  State  and  territory 
delegations  are  organizing  to  nomi- 
nate a candidate  for  the  presidency. 
Pressure  groups  are  forming  to  fight 
for  planks  in  the  party  platform. 

Float  chairmen  from  each  of  the  54 
delegations  to  the  convention  recent- 
ly submitted  the  plans  for  their  entry 
in  the  mile-long  parade  which  will 
begin  the  week-end.  Mrs.  Richard  L. 
Neuberger,  wife  of  Senator  Neuber- 
ger,  of  Oregon,  will  lead  the  parade. 
Forty-eight  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Hawaii,  Alaska,  Puerto 
Rico,  Virgin  Islands  and  the  Canal 
Zone  will  be  represented.  Each  float 
will  proclaim  the  candidate  which 
that  state  hopes  to  nominate  worked 
into  the  local  color  of  the  state.  The 
farmers  of  Lorain  county  are  already 
being  approached  to  lend  or  rent 
wagons  for  the  floats  and  tractors  to 
pull  them. 

GOVERNOR  Robert  B.  Meyner  of 
New  Jersey  will  open  the  Friday 
night  session  of  the  convention.  His 
speech  will  precede  the  debates  on 
party  platform.  Each  plank  will  be 
submitted  to  the  convention  to  be 
voted  on  separately  before  the  con- 
sideration of  the  whole  slate.  As  in 
the  national  convention  the  debate 


will  begin  with  foreign  policy  and 
proceed  to  domestic  issues.  The  de- 
bates, chaired  by  students,  are  ex- 
pected to  last  far  into  the  night  and 
be  concluded  Saturday  morning. 

POLITICALLY-ORIENTED  cam- 
pus activities  and  voluntary  spe- 
cial interest  groups  are  now  doing  re- 
search on  particular  planks  in  the 
platform.  The  Friends  Committee  for 
National  Legislation  is  expected  to  be 
concerned  with  disarmament.  Con- 
flict will  arise  between  the  NAACP 
group  and  the  States-right  organiza- 
tion. Pressure  is  heard  for  Federal 
Aid  to  Education.  Other  active  groups 
are  the  AFL-CIO,  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association,  and  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers. 

A representative  from  each  of  the 
pressure  groups  will  meet  with  a 
member  from  each  of  the  54  delega- 
tions before  the  convention  to  draw 
up  the  platform.  The  convention’s 
resolutions  committee  is  holding  hear- 
ings for  two  weeks,  each  evening  de- 
voted to  a different  issue.  After  these 
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Crowding  into  Finney  Chapel  (left) 
for  the  State  Delegation  Sign-Up 
Chapel  on  February  17.  Executive 
Committee  members  (below)  are 
(left  to  right):  Jerry  Nelson,  ’56 
(State  Delegation),  Joan  Nelson,  ’56 
(Symposia),  Jim  McKelvey,  ’56 
(Speakers),  John  Lankford,  ’56 
(Historian),  Van  Beck  Hall,  ’56 
(National  Chairman),  John  Law- 
rence, ’56  (Public  Relations),  Peter 
Chontow,  ’57  (Treasurer),  Paul 
Preising,  ’56  (Physical  Arrange- 
ments), Bob  Jenson,  ’56  (Executive 
Secretary),  Nathan  Robfogel,  ’56 
(Special  Duties). 


cil  appointed  the  executive  commit- 
tee, but  the  whole  student  body  be- 
came concerned  this  Fall  when  the 
partisanship  of  the  convention  was 
debated.  Students  favoring  the  nomi- 
nation of  a challenger  to  the  White 
House  voted  885  to  670  for  a Demo- 
cratic convention  in  1956. 


hearings  the  committee  will  draw  up 
a report  of  the  majority  opinion,  and 
this  will  be  the  party  platform,  sub- 
ject to  amendment,  from  the  floor  at 
the  convention. 

SATURDAY  NIGHT,  May  5,  is 
the  nominating  and  balloting  for 
the  presidential  and  vice-presidential 
candidates,  the  climax  of  the  week- 
end. United  States  Senator  Neuber- 
ger  will  chair  this  session.  He  will  be 
introduced  by  Congressman  Harrison 
Williams,  Jr.,  ’41,  who  participated  in 
the  1940  mock  convention.  As  in  the 
real  convention  there  will  be  nominat- 
ing speeches,  a roll  call  of  the  states, 
demonstrations  from  the  floor,  sec- 
onding speeches,  and  more  demonstra- 
tions. After  all  the  nominations  have 
been  heard  the  balloting  will  begin. 
This  will  be  followed  by  the  nominat- 
ing and  balloting  for  the  vice-presi- 
dential candidate.  Early  Sunday  morn- 
ing, 1500  weary  delegates  will  return 
to  their  dormitories. 

Plans  for  the  convention  began  last 
Spring  when  the  college  student  coun- 


TN  NOVEMBER  after  extensive  in- 
1 terviewing  the  executive  committee 
chose  54  students  to  serve  as  delega- 
tion chairmen.  These  chairmen  then 
picked  the  officers  of  their  delega- 
tion, a float  chairman,  a secretary  and 
a resolutions  chairman.  Even  before 
Christmas  vacation  this  core  of  250 
delegation  officers  was  at  work, 
sounding  out  democratic  feeling  in 
the  state  which  they  represent. 

TN  FEBRUARY  a Thursday  noon 
Jl  chapel  was  held  to  arouse  college- 
wide interest  in  the  Convention.  The 
delegation  officers  marched  into  Fin- 
ney, carrying  the  placards  announcing 
their  state  or  territory,  shouting  for 
students  to  join  their  delegation.  This 
assembly  was  a preview  of  May,  a 
mock  of  the  mock.  Nominations  were 
heard.  When  Richard  Russell  of 
Georgia  was  nominated,  the  Georgia 
delegation,  aware  of  Russell’s  lack  of 
interest  in  running,  marched  up  and 
down  the  aisles  of  Finney,  interrupt- 
ing the  nomination  speech. 

At  lunch  that  day,  more  than  1200 
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Above:  Dick  Lawrence,  ’56,  New  Jersey 
Delegation  Chairman,  confers  with  Rob- 
ert M.  Meyner,  governor  of  New  Jersey, 
one  of  the  Mock  Convention  keynote 
speakers.  Left  to  right,  below : Professor 
Hugh  Borton  (Columbia  University),  Pro- 
fessor Hans  Morgenthau  (Chicago  Uni- 
versity), Professor  Robert  Pettengill 
(Oberlin),  Sam  Levering  (Vice-President 
World  Federalists),  Robert  Nathan  (Eco- 
nomic Consultant)  consider  means  of 
warding  off  atomic  destruction  as  part  of 
the  two  day  Symposia  on  Foreign  Policy. 


students  signed  up  to  serve  on  a dele- 
gation. They  indicated  four  prefer- 
ences, and  the  executive  committee 
was  able  to  give  all  but  32  students 
their  choice.  Shifting  and  trading  of 
delegates  has  permitted  every  student 
to  serve  on  a delegation  in  which  he 
is  interested.  The  committee  gave 
preference  to  residents  of  the  state  or 
territory  in  assigning  delegates  in 
order  to  get  true,  native  feeling  on 
national  issues. 

THE  DELEGATIONS,  totaling 
1524  students,  meet  frequently 
now,  planning  their  floats,  studying 
state  opinion,  and  raising  money  to 
cover  expenses.  Through  letters  to 
chambers  of  commerce,  to  democratic 
party  headquarters,  and  to  individual 
candidates  the  delegates  receive  litera- 
ture and  occasionally  financial  aid. 
However,  they  are  not  always  success- 
ful. One  delegation,  unable  to  find 
any  Democrats  in  the  state  which  it 
represents,  is  resorting  to  a bake  sale 
to  raise  funds  for  its  float. 

THE  STATE  and  territory  delega- 
tions are  moving  into  offices  in 
abandoned  Federal  Hall,  but  the  real 
center  of  activity  is  Men’s  Building 
auditorium,  the  offices  of  the  execu- 
tive committee.  The  executives  have 
office  hours,  and  their  own  telephone, 
listed  in  the  town  directory.  There  is 
a tenseness  in  the  room  and  hints  of 
unde  r-cover  political  maneuvers. 
Voices  and  the  sound  of  typewriters 
carry  across  the  cardboard  screens 
which  separate  the  offices.  The 
screens  themselves  are  covered  with 
clippings  about  the  candidates,  old 
Reviews  and  pictures  of  the  1952  con- 
vention. Envelopes  and  mimeo- 
graphed letters  await  mailing.  Among 
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the  papers  are  white  cups  with  a trace 
of  dried-up  coffee  in  the  bottom  to 
be  carried  downstairs  on  the  next  trip 
to  the  Snack  Bar. 

THERE  IS  EXCITEMENT  in  the 
executive  offices  over  telegrams 
from  leading  Democratic  figures, 
Averell  Harriman,  Estes  Kefauver,  and 
Adlai  Stevenson,  and  a personal  let- 
ter from  Paul  Butler,  chairman  of  the 
national  Democratic  committee.  Sat- 
urday Evening  Post,  Seventeen,  and 
Mademoiselle  magazines  will  feature 
the  convention.  An  Akron  station  has 
promised  to  cover  the  convention  for 
their  listeners  and  viewers.  The  ex- 
ecutives are  now  waiting  to  hear  from 
other  radio  and  television  stations, 
and  newspapers. 

AT  FEDERAL  HALL  delegation 
chairmen  discuss  the  problems  of 
papier-mache  and  renting  tractors. 
Pressure  groups  are  advertising  for 
supporters.  The  anticipation  of  May 
touches  every  student,  if  not  in  buying 
chicken  wire  and  locating  state  flags 
to  fly  in  the  Field  House,  then  in  an- 
ticipating all  night  sessions  and  no 
Saturday  classes. 


We  Think  . . . 

(Continued  from  page  3) 
in  1927  and  is  now  a potent  force  in 
national  alumni  activities.  He  sup- 
ported the  Inter-Collegiate  Hotel 
Movement,  an  organization  which  se- 
lected one  hotel  in  every  city  as  the 
best  place  to  house  visiting  alumni 
and  alumni  meetings,  an  imaginative 
plan  which  failed  to  survive  the  de- 
pression. His  predilection  for  im- 
provement in  alumni  affairs  led  him 
naturally  to  a project  sponsored  by 
the  newly-created  American  Alumni 
Council  and,  in  1931,  the  Council 
published  with  pride  his  study.  Alum- 
ni Achievement,  evaluating  the  work 
of  alumni  associations  all  over  the 
country.  There  lived  no  man  who 
knew  better  the  achievements  and  the 
agonies  of  organized  alumni;  for  his 
knowledge  and  his  leadership,  he  was 
elevated  to  the  presidency  of  the 
American  Alumni  Council.  When  he 
retired  from  alumni  work,  he  was 
made  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Council. 

John  Olmstead’s  eyes  wandered 
over  the  country,  but  his  heart  and  his 
mind  remained  dedicated  to  Oberlin. 
He  actively  supported  the  Associa- 
tion’s two-year  study  by  a committee 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  William 
Mosher,  '99-  Among  the  committee's 
suggestions  which  have  borne  fruit 
over  the  years  were  the  establishment 
of  a full-time  Dean  of  Men,  greater 


emphasis  on  individual  education,  the 
creation  of  a statement  of  purpose  by 
the  College  faculty,  and  the  primary 
need  of  an  adequate  housing  system 
for  men. 

John  Olmstead  did  not  shrink  from 
constructive  comments  on  Oberlin 
life.  He  urged  that  the  ratio  of 
alumni  to  non-alumni  on  the  College 
faculty  be  studied  with  care.  He  en- 
couraged town-gown  groups  to  meet 
to  improve  that  sensitive  relationship. 
He  spoke  out  for  the  increased  volun- 
tary participation  of  students  in  re- 
ligious activities  when  compulsory 
chapel  services  were  dropped.  And 
when  he  had  completed  his  tour  of 
duty  as  Alumni  Secretary,  he  reported 
his  enjoyment  in  working  in  Oberlin 
with  alumni,  students,  and  faculty. 
With  revealing  wit,  he  added  only  one 
qualification:  "As  might  be  expected 
there  have  been  briars  along  the  roses, 
but  the  scratches  will  heal.” 

The  scratches  have  long  since 
healed.  John  Olmstead  is  remembered 
for  his  work  among  the  students  — 
entertaining  the  freshman  children  of 
alumni,  playing  host  to  groups  of  sen- 
iors, and  trying  to  acquaint  undergrad- 
uates with  the  functions  and  purpose 
of  the  Alumni  Association.  John  Olm- 
stead is  remembered  for  his  four  year 
stint  as  director  of  publicity,  a task  he 
performed  along  with  his  Association 
responsibilities.  John  Olmstead  is  re- 
membered for  a hundred  and  one  lit- 
tle things:  the  committees  he  worked 
with,  the  community  activities  he  en- 
gaged in  and  the  movies  he  took. 

"I  think  the  word  service’  is  as  apt 
as  any,”  he  once  wrote,  "to  describe 
my  method  in  relation  to  College  and 
alumni.”  After  seven  and  a half  years, 
John  Olmstead  left  the  service  of  the 
Alumni  Association,  but  he  never 
stopped  serving  Oberlin  College.  His 
death  brought  oral  tributes  from  hun- 
dreds of  friends  in  Oberlin.  His  death 
brought  written  tributes  from  many 
friends  and  admirers.  His  life  was  a 
testament  of  devotion  and  loyalty  to 
Oberlin  College;  his  death  should  be 
an  everpresent  reminder  of  the  spirit 
for  and  by  which  John  Olmsted  lived. 

L.  H.  F.,  Jr. 


Letters  to  the  Editor  . . . 

(Continued  from  page  2) 

fun  of  individual  bravery  is  yet  to  be 
learned.  Does  your  college  offer  any 
rewards  for  bravery?  I will  confess 
that  I don’t  think  mine  did  in  my 
day.  I must  have  just  come  pig-headed 
and  stayed  that  way. 

1 am  convinced  that  the  solution  to 
this  problem  (and,  incidentally,  to 


the  problem  of  exam-cheating  in 
which  one  student  uses  another's 
answer)  is  the  gentle  discrediting  of 
consensus  as  a method  for  arriving 
at  truth  by  presenting  students  with 
some  of  the  vast  number  of  instances 
in  which  consensus  has  been  demon- 
strably wrong.  Certainly  it  does  not 
lie  in  trying  to  force  a consensus  that 
consensus  is  dangerous.  . . . 

I do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  the 
subject  of  the  described  freshman  es- 
say was  too  big  for  the  students  to 
deal  with.  I am  certain  that  both  you 
and  I hope  that  they  will  soon  be  pre- 
pared to  deal  with  issues  a great  deal 
more  bulky  and  serious.  I would, 
however,  be  inclined  to  recommend 
that  their  weaning  from  consensus  as 
the  valid  measure  to  logic,  perception, 
and  the  selection  of  valid  data  be  ini- 
tiated with  problems  somewhat  on 
the  academic’  side  rather  than  with 
those  in  which  they  are  likely  to  find 
themselves  emotionally  involved. 

Now  I can  hear  you  groan  outright. 
The  students  are  not  interested  in 
academic  problems:  they  do  not  enjoy 
puzzles  for  their  own  sake.  I could 
reply,  in  a somewhat  censorious  tone, 
that  interest  is  infectious  and  that  a 
teacher’s  fascination  with  a subject  is 
sure  to  transmit  itself  to  the  students. 
However,  it  would  be  useless  for  me 
to  try  to  scold  teachers  into  taking  an 
interest  when  that  interest  has  dwin- 
dled; and  I am  led  to  the  sorry  con- 
clusion that  many  teachers  today  are 
infected  with  the  disease  to  which  they 
presumed  themselves  immune  — con- 
sensus pressure.  . . . 

I think  (insufficient  data?)  that 
the  fact  has  been  overlooked  that 
teachers  are  often  more  prone  to 
catch  the  consensus  disease  than  even 
the  jerks.  Teachers  deal  with  the 
past,  with  events  that  are  history;  and 
they  come  to  regard  events  and  move- 
ments and  ideas  as  things  that  are  fin- 
ished and  unchangeable  and  solid.  A 
present  consensus  is  all  too  apt  to  seem 
to  have  the  same  immutability  as  the 
presidential  election  of  1856  or  the 
wording  of  Hamlet’s  soliloquy.  The 
present  wage-scales  for  teachers,  the 
accent  on  research,  the  social  status  of 
teachers  are  agreed  to,  reluctantly  to 
be  sure,  as  signs  of  a consensus  which 
is  too  solid  to  attack  successfully.  It 
is  most  heartening  that  you  should 
have  even  noticed  the  tendency  to  pro- 
tection of  consensus  on  the  part  of 
the  students.  I have  the  hopeful  feel- 
ing (NO  data)  that  the  experience 
has  served  as  a sort  of  re-vaccination 
against  the  disease  and  that  the  writ- 
ing of  your  article  has  produced  a vac- 
cine which  may  help  to  immunize 
those  who  read  it.  . . . 

Betsy  McGee  Curtis,  ’39 
Saegertown,  Pennsylvania 
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The  Faculty  and 
Staff 


Professor  Paul  Arnold,  ’40,  of  the 
department  of  fine  arts,  has  a print 
Cock  Pheasant  in  the  exhibition  spon- 
sored by  the  Society  of  Washington 
Printmakers  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Irving  Marcus,  instructor  in  fine 
arts  also  has  a print  being  exhibited. 

Professor  William  Kennick,  ’45,  of 
the  department  of  philosophy  has  an- 
nounced his  resignation  from  Ober- 
lin,  effective  at  the  end  of  the  current 
academic  year.  Professor  Kennick  has 
accepted  a position  at  Amherst  Col- 
lege, Amherst,  Massachusetts,  as  as- 
sociate professor  of  philosophy. 

David  R.  Robertson,  director  of  the 
Conservatory  of  Music,  is  on  the  ad- 
visory board  of  the  music  magazine 
Instrumentalist.  He  is  also  a member 
of  the  advisory  council  of  the  Nation- 
al Guild  of  Community  Music  Schools. 

Professor  Luke  E.  Steiner,  ’24, 
chairman  of  the  department  of  chem- 
istry, spoke  at  a chemistry  seminar  at 
Ohio  Wesleyan,  March  21.  Professor 
Steiner  will  attend  the  Spring  Meet- 
ing of  the  American  Chemical  Society 
in  Dallas,  Texas,  April  8-13. 

Attend  Conferences 

Ralph  H.  Singleton,  ’23,  associate 
professor  of  English,  attended  the 
meetings  of  the  Conference  on  Col- 
lege Composition  and  Communication 
in  New  York  City  on  March  22-24. 
Professor  Singleton  is  a member  of 
the  executive  committee. 

Professor  Charles  Parkhurst,  m’38, 
chairman  of  the  department  of  fine 
arts,  has  been  appointed  to  the  Policy 
Committee  of  the  College  Art  Associ- 
ation, which  met  in  Pittsburgh  Janu- 
ary 25.  He  is  also  a director  of  the 
Association.  Professor  Parkhurst  gave 
two  lectures  on  The  Nature  of  Sculp- 
ture— at  Mid-Century , April  6,  at  the 
Florida  State  University,  Tallahassee, 
as  part  of  a symposium  on  Today’s 
America.” 

Clifford  Cook,  ’30,  assistant  profes- 
sor of  stringed  instruments  and  mu- 
sic education,  conducted  a String  Clin- 
ic Demonstration  for  the  Conference 
of  District  Two,  of  the  Ohio  Music 
Education  Association  in  Fremont, 
Ohio,  February  25.  Students  from 
high  schools  in  Fostoria,  Fremont, 
Norwalk,  Port  Clinton  and  Sandusky 
participated. 

Professor  Leonard  Stidley,  dean  of 


the  Graduate  School  of  Theology, 
acted  as  consultant  to  the  Character 
Research  Project  at  Union  College, 
Schenectady,  New  York.  The  Project 
has  been  undertaken  to  study  methods 
devoted  to  improving  Christian  edu- 
cation. 

Professor  Richard  Wolf  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Theology  is  giving 
a six  week  series  of  talks  on  Church 
History  from  the  Reformation 
Through  Methodism  at  the  Epworth- 
Euclid  Methodist  Church  in  Cleveland. 

Ben  W.  Lewis,  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment of  economics,  gave  the  first 
in  the  Spring  Series  of  Graduate 
School  lectures  at  Pennsylvania  State 
University,  March  1.  His  subject  was 
This  Business  of  Bigness. 

Joseph  Reichard,  associate  professor 
of  German,  presented  a paper  Foreign 
Language  Study  Can  Be  Made  More 
Attractive,  at  the  Fifth  Annual  High 
School  Foreign  Language  Teachers’ 
Workshop  at  Kent  State  University 
on  March  3.  Professor  Reichard  will 
also  serve  as  judge  for  the  German 
Declamation  Contest  at  Kent  State 
University  on  May  12. 

W.  Marlin  Butts,  assistant  professor 
of  community  studies  and  social  eth- 
ics in  the  Graduate  School  of  Theol- 
ogy, took  part  in  a panel  discussion 
at  the  National  Council  of  Social 
Work  Education  in  Buffalo,  New 
York,  on  January  24-25.  The  panel 
discussed  the  topic  "The  curriculum  of 
graduate  schools  and  undergraduate 
departments  of  social  work.”  He  also 
spoke  at  a meeting  of  the  Oberlin 
Alumni  Club  of  Buffalo. 


Henry  Alexander  grubbs, 

professor  of  French  and  chair- 
man of  the  French  department  since 
1944,  is  a dynamo  of  energy  and 
ideas.  For  years  he  has  waged  a sin- 
gle-handed crusade  to  change  the 
methods  of  teaching  French  poetry. 
”1  have  acquired  some  disciples  in  the 
department,"  said  Professor  Grubbs, 
as  we  were  talking  to  him  in  his  office 
the  other  day,  "and  John  W.  Kneller 
and  I have  gotten  out  a book  Intro- 
duction a la  Poesie  Francaise,  Une 
Anthologie  Raisonnee.  It’s  a book 
that  will  be  used  in  Oberlin,  and  we 
hope  in  other  colleges  as  well.” 
Professor  Grubbs’  major  field  of 
interest  is  contemporary  French  litera- 
ture and  French  poetry.  He  spent 
1952  in  Paris  and  traveling  in  south- 
ern France  on  a Fulbright,  while  writ- 
ing a book  on  Lautreamont.  On  the 
day  we  were  talking  to  him  he  was 
hard  at  work  on  a lecture  in  French 
he  had  been  asked  to  give  before  the 
Alliance  Francaise  of  Pittsburgh  in 
April. 

There  have  been  ten  to  twelve 
French  majors  each  year,  although  the 
number  is  increasing,  and  Professor 
Grubbs  looks  to  a steady  growth  in 
the  future.  The  reason?  "An  excel- 
lent staff  and  a very  vigorous  French 
House,”  he  indicated.  The  growing 
demand  for  qualified  French  teachers 
in  high  school  ( the  salaries  are  excel- 
lent) plays  an  important  part,  and  also 
the  demand  for  French  secretaries, 
able  to  take  shorthand  and  type  on  a 
French  typewriter.  "Some  of  our  ma- 
jors,” he  said,  "have  gone  to  a school 
for  secretaries  and  later  taken  posi- 
tions with  the  United  Nations  and 
other  organizations.” 

The  Oberlin  French  House  is,  in 
many  respects,  unusual.  There  are 
French  houses  in  schools  such  as  Bryn 
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Mawr,  Smith,  Mount  Holyoke,  where 
considerable  stress  is  placed  on 
French,  and  also  in  universities,  where 
there  are  a large  number  of  graduate 
students  to  fill  the  houses.  Oberlin, 
however,  has  practically  the  only  un- 
dergraduate coeducational  French 
House  in  continual  existence  since  its 
founding  in  1927  by  the  late  Profes- 
sor Russell  P.  Jameson,  former  head  of 
the  department.  During  the  thirty 
years  of  its  existence  it  has  moved 
three  times.  Its  present  location  is  on 
South  Professor  Street,  site  of  the  for- 
mer Webster  Hall,  where  35  girls  live 
this  year.  A number  of  the  Oberlin 
students  spend  their  junior  year 
abroad  in  one  of  the  French  univer- 
sities. In  order  to  do  so,  they  must 
spend  their  sophomore  year  living  at 
the  French  House. 

"An  essential  requirement  of  a suc- 
cessful French  House,”  said  Professor 
Grubbs,  "is  a good  directress,  and 
Oberlin  has  been  extremely  fortunate 
through  the  years.  All  of  the  direc- 
tresses have  been  native  French 
women  who  have  married  American 
men.  This  seems  to  make  them  bet- 
ter able  to  understand  the  American 
mentality  and  to  help  them  to  under- 
stand American  students.”  The  pres- 
ent directress  is  Mrs.  Jean  Ragner, 
charming,  vivacious,  well-liked  by 
everyone.  Each  of  the  six  members  of 
the  French  department  has  a regular 
night  each  week  when  he  has  dinner 
at  the  French  House. 

The  department  also  brings  an  ex- 
change student  to  the  campus  each 
year.  "Most  of  our  exchange  stu- 
dents,” said  Professor  Grubbs,  "are 
girls.  We  had  a man  one  year,  and  it 
didn't  work  out  so  well.”  Sylvia  de 
Gunsburg,  of  Paris,  is  the  exchange 
student  this  year.  She  has  been  study- 
ing  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  depart- 
ment of  classics.  A reporter  on  the 
Review,  she  has,  in  fact,  a profile  in 
the  current  issue. 

Professor  Grubbs  has  several  hob- 
bies, foremost  of  which  is  French 
cooking.  I collect  French  cook 
books,”  said  Professor  Grubbs,  "take 
the  French  recipes  and  adapt  them  to 
American  conditions.”  Other  hobbies 
are  traveling  and  gardening.  Since 
he  and  Mrs.  Grubbs  have  just  finished 
building  a new  house  on  Shipherd 
Circle  he  has  plenty  of  opportunity 
to  exercise  his  penchant  for  garden- 
ing. 

Mrs.  Grubbs,  the  former  Mireille 
Masson,  is  a French  girl  born  near 
Paris,  the  sister  of  the  distinguished 
French  painter  Andre  Masson.  She 
herself  has  a flair  for  painting,  and  a 
number  of  her  paintings  hang  in  the 
living  room  of  their  new  home. 

The  Grubbs  have  a daughter, 
Diane,  who  graduated  from  Oberlin  in 


1953,  with  a major  in  French  ("with- 
out any  pressure  on  our  part,”  insists 
her  father).  She  received  her  A.M.  at 
the  University  of  Iowa  in  1955,  where 
she  met  her  husband,  Wade  Savage. 
They  are  now  living  in  Ithaca,  New 
York,  where  Wade  is  a graduate  as- 
sistant in  Philosophy  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. They  have  a little  girl,  Laurie, 
seven  months  old. 


FORREST  GLENN  (Tommy) 
Tucker,  professor  of  physics  and 
chairman  of  the  department,  brought 
his  family  to  Oberlin  from  Ithaca, 
New  York,  where  he  had  been  teach- 
ing at  Cornell  University.  That  was 
thirty  years  ago.  He  took  over  the 
chairmanship  of  the  department  in 
1948  upon  the  death  of  Lloyd  Taylor 
in  a tragic  mountain-climbing  expedi- 
tion. 

Professor  Tucker's  field  of  special- 
ity is  electricity  and  atomic  physics, 
and  he  has  taught  electricity  and  mag- 
netism since  he  first  came  to  Oberlin. 
"I  have,  however,  always  taught  one 
section  of  elementary  physics,”  stated 
Professor  Tucker.  "We  believe  that 
each  member  of  the  staff  should  teach 
one  section  of  the  elementary  course 
as  well  as  advanced  courses  so  that  all 
of  the  members  of  the  staff  have  con- 
tact wtih  beginning  students.” 

There  are  approximately  twenty- 
five  majors  in  the  department,  about 
equally  divided  between  juniors  and 
seniors.  "About  90  per  cent  of  our 
majors  go  on  to  graduate  school,”  said 
Professor  Tucker.  He  also  said  that 
there  has  been  only  a slight  increase 


in  physics  majors  since  the  pre-war 
period,  "not  sufficient,”  he  went  on, 
"to  take  care  of  the  demand  for  scien- 
tists of  advanced  training.  Industry 
needs  scientists;  there  is  a big  short- 
age.” 

Asked  why  he  thought  this  was  so, 
Professor  Tucker  said  that  one  of  the 
reasons  was  the  lack  of  good  teachers 
of  science  and  mathematics  in  high 
school.  "We  need  more  stimulating 
science  teachers  and  math  teachers  in 
high  school,”  he  said.  "A  poor  teacher 
can  kill  a student’s  interest  very  easily 
at  the  ground  level.”  Another  reason 
why  more  students  do  not  go  into  the 
sciences,  he  felt,  was  that  the  public 
does  not  hold  science  and  scientists  in 
very  high  esteem.  This  sounded  para- 
doxical to  us  in  an  age  that  has  been 
called  the  age  of  science.  Professor 
Tucker  went  on  to  explain  that  in 
America  business  is  considered  much 
more  important.  The  business  man  is 
the  one  who  makes  the  big  money. 
Financial  success  is  considered  more 
important  than  scientific  success. 

"Business  thinks  it  can  pick  scien- 
tists like  big  machines  — buy  them 
like  strategic  material — just  hasn't  a 
great  deal  of  respect  for  them.” 

Another  tendency,  he  felt  is  that  re- 
cent publicity  has  played  up  the  idea 
that  the  physical  sciences  have  out- 
stripped the  social  sciences.  "Conse- 
quently,” said  Professor  Tucker, 
"young  men  feel  that  they  must  go 
into  the  field  of  social  science." 

Professor  Tucker  referred,  with  ap- 
proval, to  a recent  article  in  the  New 
York  Times  Magazine  by  Dr.  I.  I. 
Rabi,  professor  of  physics  at  Colum- 
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bia  University,  which  stated  that  fear 
of  Russia,  not  an  interest  in  scientific 
knowledge  lies  behind  the  present 
drive  to  increase  the  number  of  scien- 
tists. 

Certain  companies  and  foundations 
are  trying  to  improve  high  school 
teaching  and  college  teaching  at  the 
introductory  level  by  giving  money  to 
teachers  for  additional  training  and 
refresher  courses  during  the  summer 
and,  in  some  cases,  a semester  during 
the  year. 

The  new  physics  building,  dedi- 
cated in  1943,  has  been  a big  boon  to 
the  teaching  of  physics  at  Oberlin,  a 
far  cry  from  the  dingy,  crowded  quar- 
ters in  the  basement  of  Peters.  Each 
of  the  four  members  of  the  depart- 
ment has  his  own  private  research 
laboratory  connected  with  his  office. 
Members  of  the  department  are  doing 
research  in  x-ray  studies  of  vibrating 
crystals,  optical  properties  of  thin 
films,  and  in  nuclear  physics. 

Travel  is  Professor  Tucker's  main 
hobby.  Each  summer  finds  him  and 
his  family  headed  for  the  west  and 
mountain  country.  They  have  a wealth 
of  exquisite  colored  slides  that  they 
have  collected  through  the  years. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Tucker  live  in 
a lovely  Georgian  house  on  Reamer 
Place.  They  have  three  children,  all 
of  whom  went  to  Oberlin.  Allan,  '45, 
and  Benson,  ”48,  are  both  living  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  Marilyn,  x’52, 
now  Mrs.  Wendel  E.  Lowry,  is  teach- 
ing while  her  husband  is  in  the  ser- 
vice. 


Oberlin  in  Print  . . . 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

analyses  and  questions  full  enough  to 
guide  both  beginning  student  and  be- 
ginning teacher,  yet  with  enough  un- 
analysed poems  to  give  leeway  to  the 
individualist,  he  has  produced  an  in- 
troductory text  which  is  both  firm  and 
flexible. 

The  author  correctly  assumes  that 


most  of  the  book’s  users  will  not  al- 
ready have  formed  the  habit  of  read- 
ing poetry  regularly,  nor  have  ac- 
quired the  skills  necessary  for  enjoy- 
ing it  and  judging  it  maturely.  The 
book,  therefore,  opens  by  examining 
the  emotional  bases  of  poetry,  distin- 
guishing it  from  prose,  and  showing, 
by  an  attack  on  familiar  popular  fal- 
lacies, what  poetry  is  not.  The  second 
chapter  explains  how  poetry  should 
be  read,  both  silently  and  aloud.  The 
third  deals  with  the  difference  be- 
tween denotation  and  connotation  of 
words.  And  only  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  book  does  Mr.  Perrine  deal  with 
such  purely  poetic  techniques  as 
metrics.  The  poems  analysed  by  the 
author  and  those  included  for  student 
analysis  are  chosen  from  a wide  va- 
riety of  contemporary  and  older  poets, 
most,  but  not  all,  among  the  accepted 
great;  they  are  arranged  without  re- 
gard for  chronology,  but  are  carefully 
selected  to  illustrate  the  poetic  tech- 
nique or  element  discussed  in  the 
chapter  in  which  they  occur.  In  each 
group  the  poems  range  from  simple 
to  difficult;  and  as  the  book  pro- 
gresses the  questions  on  each  new 
poem  cumulate  and  review  the  skills 
learned  by  the  student  in  earlier  chap- 
ters. Thus  an  acute  student  who,  in 
Chapter  1,  could  barely  enjoy  The 
Highwayman,  should  be  able,  by  the 
end  of  the  book,  to  enjoy  and  expli- 
cate The  Love  Song  of  J.  Alfred  Pru- 
frock. 

Alberta  Tucker  Turner  is  lec- 
turer in  English. 


Explorer 

Analyst,  launching  out  to  check  each 
smallest  star 

From  telescopes  at  Wilson  or  at 
Palomar, 

Adventuring  across  a sea  of  nightly 
quest 

Under  the  flying  canvas  of  the  mind's 
unrest, 

Can  you  find  out  what  set  the  worlds 
in  order  there? 

Descry  the  moving  magic  of  the  up- 
per air 

That  keeps  the  suns  rotating  through 
infinitude 

In  everlasting  orbits  of  galactic  mood? 

Armed  with  new  lenses,  faster  slide- 
rules,  eager  man, 

Spy  on  them!  Penetrate  their  secrets, 
if  you  can! 

Twill  take  a different  kind  of  lens  — 
another  telescope 

To  gauge  the  speed  of  Life,  the  torque 
of  Mind,  the  light  of  Hope! 

Margaret  B.  McGee,  '10 


Under  the  Elms  . . . 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

Ohio,  and  Austin  Murray  Evans  of 
Barnard,  Vermont.  Announcement 
was  made  at  a special  assembly  in  Fin- 
ney Chapel  on  February  29.  They  are 
the  59th  through  the  6lst  "Reps” 
chosen  since  the  Oberlin-in-China 
Memorial  Association  sent  its  first 
representatives  to  Ming  Hsien  in 
Shansi  Province  in  1918. 

Judith  Manwell  is  expected  to  go 
to  Madurai,  South  India,  and  Mary 
Comstock  and  Austin  Evans,  who  are 
planning  on  getting  married  after 
Commencement,  will  go  to  Tunghai 
LIniversity  on  the  island  of  Formosa. 

Judith,  a psychology  major,  has  re- 
ceived sophomore  and  junior  honors, 
and  last  year  won  the  Enola  Ward 
Wooster  Prize  for  her  essay  on  "An 
Appraisal  of  an  Oberlin  Education.” 
Mary  Comstock,  a biology  major,  was 
also  an  honor  student  as  a freshman 
and  sophomore.  Co-manager  of  the 
Synchronized  Swimming  Club,  she  is 
a member  of  the  YWCA  and  Wom- 
en’s Athletic  Association.  Austin 
Evans,  a botany  major,  is  president  of 
the  college  chapter  of  the  American 
Red  Cross,  chairman  of  the  campus 
YMCA  membership  committee,  and 
a member  of  the  Student-Faculty  Con- 
ference Committee.  He  spent  two 
years  in  the  Navy,  serving  part  of  the 
time  in  Japan. 

ALCOA  FOUNDATION  GRANT 

The  Alcoa  Foundation  of  Pitts- 
burgh has  given  Oberlin  a grant  of 
$500  under  its  recently  established 
program  of  aid  to  independent  col- 
leges. The  gift  was  made  in  appreci- 
ation of  Oberlin’s  contributions  to  the 
advancement  of  education.  President 
Stevenson  indicated  that  the  money 
will  probably  be  used  for  faculty  sal- 
aries, an  important  area  of  special 
need. 

A DECADE  OF  GIFTS 

A recently  completed  study  shows 
that  during  the  last  ten  years  the  Col- 
lege has  received  gifts  totaling  $4,709,- 
195.  This  total  does  not  include 
pledges  for  future  payment  or  the  Ford 
gift  announced  in  December  but  to  be 
received  later. 

By  far  the  largest  amount  has  been 
given  by  alumni:  $2,803,059-  Friends 
of  the  College  gave  $927,433;  foun- 
dations gave  $711,080;  business  and 
industry  $177,228;  and  parents  of 
students  $80,393. 

Gratifying  though  these  gifts  are, 
Oberlin's  development  program  calls 
for  stepping  up  this  rate  by  more  than 
100  per  cent  to  meet  the  goal  of 
$1,000,000  a year  or  ten  millions  a 
decade. 
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TEN  THOUSAND  STRONG 

By  DOROTHY  M.  SMITH,  ’29 


1893 

Mrs.  Laura  S.  Price  (Laura  Shurtleff)  spent 
the  winter  wtih  her  sister  Mary  (Mrs.  Carroll 
Storey.  ’00)  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  though  she  still 
calls  Chicago  her  home.  They  will  spend  the 
summer  at  their  cottage  at  Pilgrim,  Mich. 

1908 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Ugenfritz  (Carrie  Wat- 
son) have  spent  the  winter  with  their  son,  David, 
in  Steubenville,  O.  They  celebrated  their  40th 
wedding  anniversary  last  Nov.  24. 

Charles  Sawyer,  Cincinnati  lawyer  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Lancaster,  O.,  Eagle-Gazette,  was 
awarded  an  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws 
at  the  Miami  University  mid- winter  commence- 
ment on  Feb.  5. 

Ray  C.  Skecl,  x,  retired  on  Feb.  1 as  chief  di- 
vision engineer  of  the  Truscon  Steel  Division  of 
Republic  Steel  Corp..  Youngstown,  O.  Mr. 
Skeel.  who  had  been  with  Truscon  since  1929.  is 
well  known  throughout  the  steel  industry.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Skeel  and  their  daughter  Martha  live 
in  Poland,  O. 

1909 

Florence  Otis  reports  that  her  “third  retire- 
ment” seems  to  be  functioning  properly.  After 
leaving  Evanston,  111.,  she  taught  for  three  years 
at  St.  Andrew’s  Priory  in  Honolulu,  and  for  two 
years  at  Kobe  College  in  Japan,  then  spent  the 
winter  of  1954-55  lecturing  on  behalf  of  Kobe 
College  in  the  middle  west.  For  the  past  year 
she  has  been  living  in  La  Jolla,  Calif. 

Mrs.  David  Rubin  (Adol  Nixon)  fell  in  Jan- 
uary, 1955,  breaking  her  hip.  She  has  had  two 
operations  and  at  present  is  staying  in  Los 
Angeles  until  she  can  walk  again. 

1912 

Dr.  Margaret  Grant,  x,  has  been  appointed 
executive  secretary  of  World  Brotherhood.  She 
is  a former  chief  of  the  studies  and  report  unit 
of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  Secretariat 
of  the  UN.  World  Brotherhood  was  established 
in  1950  to  conduct  an  educational  program  for 
promoting  understanding  and  cooperation  among 
religious,  racial  and  national  groups  throughout 
the  world.  Dr.  Grant  will  act  as  liaison  officer 
for  the  United  States,  European  and  Hawaiian 
offices  with  headquarters  in  New  York  City. 

T.  Nelson  Metcalf,  director  of  athletics  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  since  1933,  will  retire  on 
June  30. 

1915 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Selden  Brewer  (Kath- 
arine Sternberg,  ’26)  of  Erie,  Pa.,  have  a son, 
Edward  George,  enrolled  in  the  Freshman  Class. 

1916 

Albert  P.  Ludwig  is  now  associated  with  Mo- 
desto Junior  College,  Modesto,  California.  He 
spent  the  preceding  year  in  Japan,  with  head- 
quarters in  Tokyo,  where  he  served  as  adminis- 
trator of  the  University  of  California  Far  East 
Educational  Program  among  the  various  United 
States  Military  bases  and  installations  in  East 
Asia.  His  duties  there,  he  writes,  “involved  the 
supervision  of  some  forty  or  more  full  and  part 
time  instructors  for  the  University  of  California 
Program  who  were  rotated  to  various  bases 
throughout  the  command  as  needed,  including 
bases  in  Japan  proper  (also  Kyusu  and  Hok- 
kaido), Korea,  Okinawa,  and  Guam.  More 
than  thirty  courses  were  offered  in  this  program 
on  the  lower  division  college  or  university  level 
for  which  full  credit  was  given  at  Berkeley.” 
These  courses  were  attended  by  “over  6000 
non-commissioned  and  other  officers  in  the  army, 
air  forces,  and  marines”  who  were  earning  credits 
toward  a B.B.  degree  at  the  University  of 
California. 

In  supervising  the  activities  of  the  program 


CELEBRATES  95th  BIRTHDAY  — 

Mrs.  Ada  Simpson  Sherwood,  ’14, 
A.M.  ’15,  celebrated  her  95th  birthday 
at  Berea,  Kentucky,  in  January. 
Moving  to  Oberlin  in  1909,  after  the 
death  of  her  husband,  Alva,  Mrs. 
Sherwood  managed  to  put  her  two 
children  through  college  while  get- 
ting an  A.B.  and  A.M.  herself.  All 
three  of  them  graduated  Phi  Beta 
Kappa.  Her  son,  Emery,  graduated 
in  the  class  of  1912;  her  daughter, 
Mary,  graduated  in  the  class  of  1917 
and  married  a classmate,  Dr.  Norman 
L.  Hill.  The  Hills,  of  Lincoln,  Ne- 
braska, were  present  at  the  dinner. 
Mrs.  Sherwood  received  a degree  of 
Master  of  Religious  Education  from 
Boston  College  in  1919  and  taught  Bi- 
ble on  the  staff  of  Berea  College, 
Berea,  Kentucky,  from  1920  to  1931, 
when  she  retired  at  the  age  of  70.  She 
has  published  many  magazine  articles 
and  is  still  publishing  in  current 
periodicals. 


it  was  necessary  for  Albert  “to  make  more  or 
less  frequent  visits  from  Tokyo  to  many  widely 
scattered  bases  in  order  to  consult  and  collaborate 
with  the  military  education  officers  and  advisers 
at  these  installations  and  also  to  adjust  and  ex- 
pand the  curriculum  wherever  advisable.”  He 
writes  that  it  was  “always  a rare  privilege  . . . 
to  make  a courtesy  call  on  the  Command  Gen- 
erals and  other  top  officers  located  at  these  bases, 
all  of  whom  gave  their  whole-hearted  and  en- 
thusiastic support”  to  the  program. 

Gladys  Newman  Ludwig,  ’17,  his  wife,  is  also 
teaching  at  Modesto.  They  have  one  daughter, 
Lyndell. 


Harriet  Meeker  writes  from  Succasunna, 
N.  J. : “In  June  1955  following  a plan  I made 
years  ago,  I retired  from  Fort  Lee  H.  S.  (N.  J.) 
where  I had  taught  English  since  1923.  To 
celebrate  retirement,  1 flew  SAS  with  a college 
nephew  to  Stavanger,  Norway ; took  a six-day 
fjord  tour  from  Bergen,  spent  four  days  in 
Copenhagen,  four  in  Amsterdam,  a week  in  Lon- 
don before  we  hired  an  Austin  A30  for  a month. 
During  that  time  we  visited  friends  on  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  in  Cornwall,  Bristol.  Edinburgh  and 
northern  Scotland;  went  by  boat  across  to  Ire- 
land; traveled  in  the  British  Isles  nearly  3,000 
miles  in  the  little  car  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the 
road.  . . . Since  September  I have  been  cutting 
down  a long  list  of  self-set  chores  in  this  old 
house  in  Succasunna,  begun  by  my  great-grand- 
father, added  to  by  each  succeeding  generation 
and  now  a two-family  house.  My  sister  and  her 
family  live  in  one  part ; I in  the  other.  Now  my 
full-time  ‘vacation’  has  ended.  I have  been 
persuaded  to  teach  the  English  class  offered  by 
Fairleigh  Dickinson  College  in  evening  exten- 
sion courses  organized  for  the  first  time  here. 
I have  found  it  very  easy  to  slide  back  into  the 
classroom  atmosphere  and  am  enjoying  this  class 
of  adults  very  much.  Of  course,  I miss  my  Fort 
Lee  colleagues  and  the  students  there,  and  the 
Riverside  Church  (NYC)  activities  and  friends, 
but  I am  picking  up  old  threads  of  interest  and 
finding  new  ones  in  my  old  home  town.  As  a 
new  one,  I have  been  trying  my  hand  at  oil 
painting  and  find  it  completely  absorbing ! I 
thoroughly  recommend  retirement ; not  a dull 
moment  have  I experienced!” 

1917 

Following  the  death  of  her  mother,  Mrs.  Lura 
Heusner.  Mrs.  Marion  Crossen  (Marion  Heus- 
ner)  returned  to  her  home  in  Oberlin.  She  had 
been  assistant  dean  of  students  at  MacMurray 
College.  Jacksonville.  111.  In  March  she  left 
Oberlin  to  spend  the  spring  in  Hawaii,  visiting 
relatives  and  friends  on  the  way  west. 

Orrin  Keener  received  a Ph.D.  degree  in  his- 
tory from  Western  Reserve  University  in  Febru- 
ary. 

Dr.  Amos  N.  Wilder,  x,  has  been  promoted 
to  Hollis  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Harvard  Di- 
vinity School.  The  professorship  is  the  oldest 
endowed  chair  in  the  country,  having  been 
established  in  1721. 

1918 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Hill  Wright  (Katryn 
Brown,  x’26)  of  Cranbury,  N.  J.,  have  a son, 
Christopher  Brownhill  (“Chip”),  enrolled  in  the 
Freshman  Class. 

1919 

Mrs.  Milton  N.  Thompson  (Marian  Smith)  of 
Cambridge.  Ohio,  has  a son  Robert  Smith,  en- 
rolled in  the  Freshman  Class. 

1920 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Graham  Porter  (Lottie  Bose) 
flew  to  Hawaii  and  Japan  in  late  March  to  spend 
two  months.  They  hoped  to  see  the  Oberlinians 
in  Tokyo  while  there. 

1921 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  T.  Burns  (Eunice  Kin- 
near,  ’18)  have  built  a new  home  in  the  Uni- 
versity Arboretum  in  Madison,  Wis.  Mrs. 
Burns  designed  the  house  for  the  lot  found  by 
Mr.  Burns.  Mr.  Burns  is  chairman  of  the 
music  department  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  W.  Johnson  (Eva 
Pauly)  are  in  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.,  where  Ray- 
mond is  assistant  director  of  the  Oak  Ridge 
National  Labortaory. 

Carroll  P.  Lahman,  professor  of  Speech  at 
Pasadena  College,  presented  a paper  on  "Projects 
in  undergraduate  research  in  the  history  of 
speech  education”  at  the  national  convention  of 
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the  Speech  Association  of  America  in  Los 
Angeles  during  Christmas  holidays.  He  re- 
viewed Robert  M.  LaFolIette  by  Fola  and  Belle 
( asc  LaFolIette  in  the  December  issue  of  the 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech.  Mr.  Lahman’s 
doctoral  thesis  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
was  on  LaFolIette. 

Mrs.  Merton  L.  Langworthy  (Irene  Fairchild, 
x)  of  New  Rochelle.  N.  Y.,  has  a daughter.  L. 
Elise,  enrolled  in  the  Freshman  Class  of  the 
Conservatory. 

1922 

Mrs.  Kathryn  Twomey  (Kathryn  Jerome)  has 
a new  job  this  year  - starting  an  art  depart- 
ment in  "one  of  the  North  Country  central 
schools  Altmar,  N.  Y.”  which  has  never  had 
one  before.  Her  eldest,  Cathy,  is  a freshman  at 
Syracuse  University  School  of  Nursing  this  year. 

1923 

Mrs.  Lester  W.  Atwood  (Mary  Alice  Ress- 
ler,  x)  of  Watertown.  Conn.,  has  a son,  Alan 
Bennett,  enrolled  in  the  Sophomore  Class. 

James  Andrew  Bradford  of  Toledo.  Ohio,  has 
a daughter,  Elizabeth  Ann  ("Betsy”),  enrolled 
in  the  Freshman  Class. 

Benjamin  Dyck  of  Blacksburg.  Va..  has  a 
daughter.  Pauline  Annetta  (“Polly”),  enrolled 
in  the  Freshman  Class. 

Mrs.  Richmond  A.  Fairley  (Gladys  A.  Wil- 
k'nson)  of  Washington.  D.  C..  has  a son,  Paul 
Lawrence,  enrolled  in  the  Freshman  Class. 

Dr.  Robert  P.  Knight  and  Mrs.  Adele  Blasan- 
game.  both  of  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  were  married 
in  February. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Mendenhall  (lone 
Mack)  are  about  half  way  through  their  three- 
year  assignment  to  Salonika,  Greece,  for  relief 
and  rehabilitation  work  under  the  Congrega- 
tionql-Christian  Service  Committee.  Also  at 
Salonika  are  President  Carl  Compton,  tm’17,  of 
Anatolia  College  and  Vice  Consul  Max  Hodge. 
’49.  Mrs.  Hodge  (Virginia  Davis  Hodge,  ’48) 
and  their  three  children. 

George  Herbert  Ross  (George  H.  Rosofsky), 
deceased,  has  a son,  John  Jacob,  enrolled  in  the 
Freshman  Class. 

Mrs.  Henry  B.  Swearingen  (Norma  Dyer)  of 


FIELD  COORDINATOR— Dr.  Ernest 
Carroll  Faust,  ’12,  has  been  desig- 
nated by  Tulane  University  as  its 
Field  Coordinator  in  a Tulane-Co- 
lumbia  Program  of  Medical  Educa- 
tion under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
States  International  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration, Washington,  D.  C.  He 
leaves  for  Columbia  to  take  up  his 
new  duties  on  April  1.  Dr.  Faust  has 
been  professor  of  parasitology  on  the 
Tulane  medical  faculty  since  1928, 
and  since  1947  has  held  the  William 
Vincent  professorship  of  tropical  dis- 
eases and  hygiene. 


Tiffin,  Ohio,  has  a daughter.  Nancy  Dyer 
("Nance"),  enrolled  in  the  Freshman  Class. 

Mrs.  David  A.  Taggart  (Ruth  Williams)  of 
Wooster.  Ohio,  has  a son.  David  Williams 
("Dave”),  enrolled  in  the  Freshman  Class. 

Mrs.  Espy  A.  Workman  (Esther  Marie  Byrer) 
of  Ridgewood,  N.  J..  has  a daughter,  R.  Deane, 
enrolled  in  the  Freshman  Class  of  the  Conserva- 
tory. 

1924 

Mrs.  Harold  E.  Gates  (Grace  Fricdel  Powis 
Smith)  of  Chicago,  ill.,  has  a daughter,  Lois 
Hamilton,  enrolled  in  the  Freshman  Class. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Donald  Hanawalt  (Leonore 
A.  Smith)  of  Midland.  Mich.,  have  a daughter, 
Nancy  Joan,  enrolled  in  the  Freshman  Class  of 
the  Conservatory. 

Mrs.  George  Karnatz  (Doris  Sorgo)  of  Cleve- 
land. Ohio,  has  a daughter.  Arlene  Janet,  en- 
rolled in  the  Freshman  Class. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Pctry  Zimmerman  (Belle 
Pratt,  ’25)  of  Kenosha,  Wis..  have  a daughter, 
Grctschcn,  enrolled  in  the  Freshman  Class. 

1925 

Erwin  N.  Griswold  of  Belmont,  Mass.,  has  a 
son,  William  Erwin  (“Griz”),  enrolled  in  the 

Freshman  Class. 

Mrs.  Herbert  Harper  (M.  Marjoriey  Wester- 
dale.  x)  of  Middletown,  Del.,  has  a daughter, 
Marjory  Ann  (“Mike”),  enrolled  in  the  Fresh- 
man Class. 

Paul  Hodges,  x,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
to  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  Cities  Service 
Co.,  parent  company  of  one  of  the  nation’s 
largest  oil  and  natural  gas  systems  with  national 
headquarters  in  New  York.  For  many  years 
a Washington  correspondent  and  a newspaper 
and  magazine  editor.  Mr.  Hodges  joined  Cities 
Service  in  1947. 

Roy  D.  Hudson,  tm,  has  retired  to  Ormond 
Beach,  Fla.,  and  is  “beginning  life  anew  with 
complete  cessation  from  business.” 

Mrs.  Murray  O.  Klingaman  (Wilhelmina 
Taylor)  of  Delmar,  N.  Y.,  has  a daughter, 
Susan  Marley,  enrolled  in  the  Freshman  Class. 

1926 

Arthur  C.  Poe  left  his  position  as  a training 
analyst  on  the  staff  of  the  chief  of  naval  air 
training  for  a new  Civil  Service  position  as  edu- 
cation advisor.  Army  Aviation  School,  Fort 
Rucker,  Ala.,  during  1955.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Poe 
(Ruth  Buttriss,  x)  are  building  a new  home  in 
Ozark.  Ala.,  90  miles  south  of  Montgomery. 
Classmates  going  to  or  from  Florida  are  invited 
to  “drop  in.” 

Clifford  Potter  was  on  the  committee  in  charge 
of  raising  $400,000  for  a new  educational  build- 
ing for  the  Mt.  Lebanon  Methodist  Church  in 
Pittsburgh.  The  campaign  went  “over  the 
top”  within  12  weeks. 

1927 

Mrs.  Theodore  F.  Carlisle  (Marian  M.  U li- 
man) of  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  has  a son,  Albert  Ty- 
ler (“Bert”),  enrolled  in  the  Freshman  Class. 

Mrs.  James  Wolcott  Gum  (Margaret  Kerr, 
deceased)  has  a son  Peter  Ilermon,  enrolled  in 
the  Sophomore  Class. 

Mrs.  John  S.  Lockwood  (Gertrude  Maerkle) 
writes  that  she  and  her  husband  both  have  their 
pilots’  licenses  and  bought  a Piper  Tri-Pacer 
last  spring.  From  their  home  in  La  Jolla,  Calif., 
they  have  flown  some  36,000  miles,  including 
trips  up  and  down  the  coast  during  the  summer, 
an  October  trip  through  Texas,  and  a Christmas 
trip  to  Florida  and  Havana,  getting  home  the 
end  of  January.  Tentative  plans  call  for  an  Ohio 
trip  in  May  and  early  June. 

Mrs.  Oscar  F.  Rcnshaw  (Mary  Newton 
Hodgman)  of  Cold  water,  Mich.,  has  a daughter, 
Judith,  enrolled  in  the  Freshman  Class. 

Walter  Edwin  Simmons,  x.  of  Crosse  Pointc, 
Mich.,  has  a son.  Walter  Edwin  II  (“Wes”)  en- 
rolled in  the  Freshman  Class. 

Austin  Frederick  Ward  of  Lakewood,  Ohio, 
has  a son,  A.  Donald  (“Don”),  enrolled  in  the 
Freshman  Class. 

1928 

Mrs.  George  Bassett  Roberts  (Jerry  McCord) 
of  Larchmont,  N.  Y.,  has  been  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 


ELECTED  VICE-PRESIDENT  — 

Newton  B.  Green,  T4,  has  been 
elected  vice-president  of  Eastman 
Kodak  Company  of  Rochester,  New 
York.  He  is  general  manager  of  the 
recently  established  Apparatus  and 
Optical  Division  of  the  company. 
Newton  began  his  career  with  Kodak 
in  1918  as  a laboratory  assistant. 
Later,  he  transferred  to  the  Camera 
Works  plant,  becoming  its  manager 
in  1940.  In  addition,  he  became  man- 
ager of  the  company’s  Navy  Ord- 
nance Division  when  it  was  formed 
in  1946.  He  is  also  a member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Eastman 
Dental  Dispensary. 


Guild,  Inc.  She  will  work  on  the  opera’s  edu- 
cational program  for  all  secondary  schools  in 
Westchester  County.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roberts 
have  five  children  — Pamela,  ’59,  David,  a 
sophomore  at  Choate  School,  and  Judith,  Kath- 
erine, and  Helen,  all  at  Windward  School  in 
White  Plains. 

Mrs.  A.  LeRoy  Bushnell  (E.  Eleanor  Cook, 
x)  of  Arlington,  Va.,  has  a son  Robert  Cook 
("Bob”),  enrolled  in  the  Junior  Class. 

Mrs.  Stephen  M.  Herrick  (Janice  Kathryn 
Dcringer)  of  Decatur,  Ga.,  has  a daughter, 
Katharine  Nan  (“Tassie”),  enrolled  in  the 
Freshman  Class. 

Mrs.  Wilfred  J.  Jackson  (Mabel  Mott)  of 
Highland  Park,  N.  J.,  lias  a daughter,  Marilyn 
Mott  (“Mar”),  enrolled  in  the  Freshman  Class. 

Thomas  Lawson  (“Tom"),  the  son  of  James 
Albert  Warren  Clark.  ’18  (deceased)  and  Ruth 
Williams  Clark,  x,  of  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  is 
enrolled  in  the  Freshman  Class. 

Mrs.  George  Bassett  Roberts  (Jerry  McCord) 
of  Larchmont,  N.  Y„  lias  a daughter,  Pamela 
Joan  ("Pam”),  enrolled  in  the  Freshman  Class. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chester  Linn  Shaver  (Alice  L. 
Crafts,  '.16)  of  Oberlin,  Ohio,  have  a son,  Philip 
Alcott.  enrolled  in  the  Sophomore  Class. 


929 

Mrs.  Paul  L.  Frank  (Lillian  Spelman)  o( 
’esterville,  Ohio,  has  a son.  James  Arthur  Pay- 
n,  enrolled  in  the  Freshman  Class. 

Harold  S.  Jantz  has  spent  most  of  the  past 
,o  years  abroad,  teaching  at  the  Universities  ot 
a in  burg  and  Vienna,  but  is  now  back  at 
orthwestern  University,  where  he  is  a member 


Kathcl  Bedortha  Kerr  of  Charles  City.  Iowa, 
has  a son.  K.  Austin,  enrolled  in  the  Freshman 
Class. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Bayard  Kiddle  (Al- 
lene  Cornelia  Houglan,  ’30)  of  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  have  a daughter,  Sue  Carolyn,  enrolled  in 
the  Freshman  Class. 

Mrs.  Philip  C.  Michel  (Dorothy  R.  Hope)  of 
Levittown,  N.  Y.,  has  a son,  Peter  William, 
enrolled  in  the  Freshman  Class. 
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Mrs.  Ralph  E.  Pumphrey  (Muriel  Warren) 
„f  Fairfield.  Conn.,  has  a daughter.  Jennie 
Louisa  enrolled  in  the  Freshman 

Class. 

1930 

Mrs.  David  W.  Kelso  (Pearl  W.  Haskell)  of 
Abridge.  Pa.,  has  a daughter,  Jean  Elizabeth, 
enrolled  in  the  Freshman  Class. 

Emerson  Kemsies  is  employed  at  the  Office 
0f  Inspector  of  Naval  Material  and  is  curator  of 
ornithology  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  He 
is  author  of  a book  “Birds  of  Southwestern 
Ohio”  which  appeared  recently. 

Mrs.  Gustav  F.  Roess,  Jr.  (Elizabeth  Shortt) 
of  Chautauqua,  N.  V.,  has  a son.  Charles  Shortt 
(••Chuck”),  enrolled  in  the  Freshman  Class. 

Mrs.  Dean  B.  Work  (Marilou  Shepard)  of 
Homewood,  111.,  has  a son.  Stewart  Dean 
(“Stu”).  enrolled  in  the  Freshman  Class. 

W.  Clair  Yentzer  reports:  ‘‘Tried  California 
last  year  but  could  not  take  the  climate  — too 
much  smog  and  rain.  Was  chemist  for  Con- 
vair  at  Pomona  and  then  did  some  research  for 
Monolith  Cement.  Now  Cm  hack  in  A jo,  Ariz.. 
on  the  old  job  as  chemist  for  Phelps-Dodge.” 

1931 

Mrs.  W.  Hayden  Boyers  (Dorothy  Boyers) 
of  Oberlin.  Ohio,  has  a son.  John  Hayden,  en- 
rolled in  the  Freshman  Class. 

An  article,  “Dixon- Yates : The  Riddle  of  a 
Self-Inflicted  Wound”  by  Edwin  W.  Kenworthy 
appeared  in  the  January  26  issue  of  The  Reporter 
magazine. 

Harold  George  Mealy  of  Pocatello.  Idaho,  has 
a daughter.  Sara  Jean,  enrolled  in  the  Freshman 
Class  of  the  Conservatory. 

Stanley  A.  Pricr  is  a photographer  in  Lincoln, 
Neb. 

Mrs.  Donald  S.  Searle  (Ruth  W.  Sheppard) 
of  Mt.  Vernon.  N.  Y.,  has  a daughter.  Barbara 
Stratton  (“Bobbie”),  enrolled  in  the  Freshman 
Class. 

Mrs.  Eldon  D.  Williams  (Mardi  Andrews)  is 
teaching  Latin  and  English  at  the  Township 
II. S.  in  Huntington.  Ind.,  and  is  sponsor  of  the 
junior  class  this  year. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Yocom  (Mary  Brecht, 
’33)  “moved  from  the  city  to  the  country  last 
fall  - — and  now  have  2 acres  of  woods,  mountain 
stream  — very  close  to  the  mountains  — and  a 
much  larger  house.”  Ted  is  district  commercial 
representative  for  the  American  District  Tele- 
graph Co.  which  involves  travel  in  the  western 
territory,  with  his  headquarters  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah.  During  February  they  entertained 
Margaret  Ping,  ’33,  when  she  was  speaker  at  a 
YWCA  dinner,  and  Cleveland  P.  Grant,  ’24,  and 
Ruth,  when  “Cleve”  gave  an  Audubon  lecture. 
Oberlin  friends  always  welcome  at  2386  Haven 
Lane. 

1932 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Stanley  Bennett  (Alice  H. 
Roosa)  of  Seattle.  Washington,  have  a daughter, 
Edith  Roosa  ("Edie”),  enrolled  in  the  Freshman 
Class. 

Mrs.  Carl  Denison  (Ruth  Corbet)  is  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  Chattanooga  Section  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society  for  1956.  She  is 
teaching  the  nurses’  chemistry  course  at  the 
University  of  Chattanooga.  The  Denisons’  have 
two  adopted  daughters,  Mary,  12.  just  starting 
in  Junior  High,  and  Judy,  in  5th  grade,  and 
find  themselves  active  in  PTA.  Scouts,  little 
theater  group,  and  church. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Clement  Gaigc  (Bea- 
trice Emily  Farrell,  ’31)  of  Providence.  R.  I., 
have  a son.  Frederick  Hughes  (“Fred”),  en- 
rolled in  the  Freshman  Class 

Mrs.  William  F.  Hopkins  (Lois  Graves)  of 
Ann  Arbor.  Mich.,  has  a daughter,  Ann  Mar- 
garet, enrolled  in  the  Freshman  Class. 

Mary  A.  Kelly  is  an  artist  with  the  J.  L. 
Hudson  Co..  Detroit,  Mich. 

•Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  Hart  Van  Horn  (Eliza- 
beth Kun)  of  Rochester.  New  York,  have  a 
daughter,  Elizabeth  Marie  (“Betsy”),  enrolled 
in  the  Freshman  Class. 

Harry  Welliver  has  been  appointed  associate 
director  of  the  School  of  Music  at  Millikin  Uni- 
versity. Decatur,  111.,  and  will  begin  his  duties 
in  April.  Formerly  chairman  of  the  music  di- 
vision of  North  Dakota  State  Teachers  College, 


for  the  past  two  years  Harry  has  had  a private 
studio  for  organ  teaching  in  Minot,  N.D..  and 
has  been  organist  at  the  First  Lutheran  Church. 
As  associate  director  of  the  School  of  Music, 
his  work  will  be  mainly  in  the  field  of  public 
relations. 

1933 

Frederick  Foss  Bauer  of  Centraha.  Ilhonois, 
has  a son,  Kenneth  Robert  (“Ken1  ),  enrolled  in 
the  Freshman  Class. 

Mrs.  Parker  F.  Scripture,  Jr.  (Janet  Elise 
Griffiths)  of  Rome,  N.  Y.,  has  a daughter,  Rox- 
ana (“Roxy”),  enrolled  in  the  Freshman  Class. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wade  Sutherin  Smith  (Helen 
Kilgore,  ’31)  of  Jackson  Heights.  N.  \ ..  have 
a son,  Wade  Kilgore,  enrolled  in  the  I*  reshman 
Class. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Rowland  Woodruff 
(Frances  A.  Siddall,  x’32)  of  Winchester.  Mass., 
have  a daughter,  Susan  Siddall,  enrolled  in  the 
Freshman  Class. 

1934 

Mrs.  William  Keyset  (Sally  Bradfield)  re- 
ports that  instead  of  returning  to  Iran  last  sum- 
mer as  planned,  their  orders  were  changed  to 
an  assignment  in  Washington,  D.  C.  They  are 
living  in  Arlington,  Va. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Harry  Patterson,  x’35 
(Jeannette  Cox)  of  Caledonia,  Ohio,  have  a 
daughter.  Alice  Ruth,  enrolled  in  the  Freshman 
Class. 

1935 

The  Bradford  Lamsons  (Jeanette  Farwell) 
moved  from  Massachusetts  to  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  last  summer.  Mr.  Lamson  is  assistant 
headmaster  of  Breck  School  in  St.  Paul,  which 
is  soon  to  move  to  new  buildings  in  Minneapolis. 
They  have  two  girls,  Nancy,  13,  and  Cynthia,  7. 

The  El  Paso  (Tex.)  Guidance  Center  is  one 
of  three  centers  in  the  state  of  Texas  for  field 
training  for  graduate  students  in  psychiatric 
social  work.  Marjorie  Hubbard,  psychiatric  so- 
cial worker  at  the  center,  is  supervisor  and  will 
become  a parttime  faculty  member  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  School  of  Social  Work. 

T.  Curtis  Mayo  is  teaching  music  this  year  at 
Grambling  College  in  Louisiana. 

1936 

The  Salzedo  Ensemble  this  season  is  composed 
of  Carlos  Salzedo,  harpist,  Marcia  Barbour, 
cellist,  and  Ruth  Freeman,  flutist. 

1937 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Edgar  Hill  (Elizabeth  H. 
Holmes)  are  living  in  Moorestown,  N.  J.  Edgar 
is  sales  manager  for  RCA  Victor  Corp. 

1938 

Albert  B.  Fisher,  Jr.,  is  co-author  of  Retail 
Drug  Store  Operating  Costs  and  Profits,  pub- 
lished by  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company  in  Feb- 
rurary.  The  book  is  a guide  for  profitable  opera- 
tion of  drug  stores  through  a better  understand- 
ing and  analysis  of  cost. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Shapiro  (Sylvia  Solender) 
have  returned  to  their  home  in  Westbury,  L.  I., 
after  almost  two  years  in  Athens,  Greece,  where 
Louis  was  statistical  advisor  to  the  government  of 
Greece  under  the  UN  Technical  Assistance  Pro- 
gram. They  have  three  children,  Felice.  Nina, 
and  Paul  Richard. 

1939 

Catharine  Andrus  Fessenden  writes:  Russell, 
’38,  is  stationed  in  Paris,  where  he  is  First  Sec- 
retary of  Embassy,  following  6 months  as  a 
student  at  the  NATO  Defense  College  in  Paris. 
Our  three  children—  Helen.  13  years;  David,  9 
years;  Ann,  7 years,  are  attending  the  American 
Community  School  in  Paris. 

Robert  Grazier  is  associate  librarian  at  Wayne 
University.  Detroit,  Mich. 

iM r.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Kniselcy  (Helen  Sutton) 
left  Oak  Ridge.  Tenn.,  in  September  to  move 
to  Oakland.  Calif.  Dr.  Kniseley  is  a pathologist 
in  Eden  Hospital.  Castro  Valley.  They  have 
four  children  from  7'/2  years  to  10  months. 

Airs.  Charles  Lavery  (Irene  “Brownie” 
White)  writes:  “Chuck  has  been  transferred 
back  to  Pittsburgh  from  Ohio,  and  we  have 
bought  a house  at  155  Senate  Dr.,  Pittsburgh. 


We  have  three  girls  Connie,  9.  Patty  5.  Jayne. 
1.  I’m  just  an  average  housewife  -school, 
church,  and  community  activities.  Profession 
of  physical  therapy  is  on  the  shelf  for  a while.” 

1940 

L.  Wallace  Byers,  m.  and  Mary  Alice  Burner 
of  Walkersvillc,  Md..  were  married  on  Jan.  8. 
Wally  received  his  Ph.I).  degree  in  biochemistry 
from  the  University  of  Illinois  and  until  Jan- 
uary was  employed  at  the  George  Washington 
University  Research  Laboratory  at  Camp  De- 
trick. He  is  now  on  the  staff  of  the  Tulane 
University  Medical  Research  Center  in  New 
Orleans. 

Mrs.  Edward  Kempncr.  Jr.  (Harriet  Sum- 
nicht)  writes  from  Levittown,  N.  Y.  : “Ed  and 
I have  two  children,  Davy,  8,  and  in  third  grade, 
and  Alalia  (“Lalic”)  4J A.  Lalie  goes  to  a 

cooperative  nursery  school  with  Fred  Marks' 
son  Graham  and  Dave  Swartz’s,  ’45,  daughter 
Gayle.  This  year  I’m  president  of  the  Levit- 
town Branch  of  AAUW.  Among  cur  members 
are  Helen  Welbaum  Maisonpierre,  ’48.  who  is 
Fellowship  Chairman,  and  Dorothy  Hope 
Michel,  ’29.  whose  son  Peter  is  a Freshman 
at  Oberlin.  We  would  welcome  any  Oberlin 
women  in  the  eastern  part  of  Nassau  County  as 
members  of  our  branch.  . . . We’re  only  a few 
minutes  from  Jones  Beach  and  would  love  to 
see  anyone  traveling  around  this  part  of  Long 
Island.”  (Her  address  46  Elbow  Lane.) 

Bessie  A.  Lepper  is  working  for  A.  I).  Little, 
Inc.,  in  Cambridge.  Mass. 

Raymond  McConlogue  is  company  attorney 
for  west  coast  plants  of  the  Electronics  Division 
and  assistant  secretary  for  the  Elgin  Instrument 
Co.,  both  divisions  of  the  Elgin  National  Watch 
Co.  His  offices  are  in  Burbank.  Calif.,  and  his 
home  in  Los  Angeles. 

Last  September,  Frederick  G.  Marks,  Jr.,  be- 
came an  agent  for  the  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Company  with  his  office  at  41  E.  42  St.,  New 
York  City. 

Since  May,  1955.  Rev.  Richard  L.  Snyder 
has  been  associate  minister  of  the  Payson  Park 


OVERSEAS  SECRETARY  — Charles 
M.  Lewis,  ’26,  was  appointed  to  the 
staff  of  the  International  Committee 
of  the  Y.M.C.A.  as  secretary  for  the 
overseas  staff  to  succeed  Dr.  Lennig 
Sweet,  who  retired  on  December  31. 
At  the  time  of  his  new  appointment 
Mr.  Lewis  was  executive  secretary  of 
the  Armed  Services  Y.M.C.A.  at 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  where  he  had 
served  since  1950.  Formerly  activities 
secretary  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
Y.M.C.A.  in  Manila,  Charles  and  his 
family  were  interned  by  the  Japan- 
ese at  Santo  Tomas  for  three  years 
before  returning  to  the  United  States. 
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Church.  Congregational,  in  Belmont,  Mass., 
with  Christian  education  as  his  primary  respon- 
sibility. He  also  writes  for  the  Pilgrim  Press 
Christian  education  publications.  Church  and 
community  responsibilities  and  the  three  chil- 
dren (Bob,  11,  Margaret,  9.  and  David.  7)  con- 
cern Sally  (Atkinson),  ’41. 

John  W.  Templeton's  Boy  Scout  troop  won 
third  place  honors  among  the  Conestoga  District 
troops  in  the  1955  advancement  contest.  This 
district  is  part  of  the  Pittsburgh  area. 

1941 

J.  Gordon  Bennett,  Jr.,  lias  been  on  temporary 
assignment  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  a 
special  study.  Since  1953.  Gordon  has  been 
Assistant  to  the  Under  Secretary  for  Transpor- 
tation, Department  of  Commerce. 

Report  from  the  Richard  Hausers  (Katherine 
"Kirk”  Quinton,  ’43):  "On  Aug.  1 we  sold 
our  house  in  Elsmere  and  later  that  month  exca- 
vation was  started  at  245  McCormack  Rd., 
Slingerlands,  N.  Y.  We  were  the  contractors 
and  did  the  insulation,  painting,  cabinet  installa- 
tion, and  hand  digging,  floor  sanding,  etc.  We 
moved  in  Dec.  10 — have  5 bedrooms,  study,  2 
baths,  and  6 acres  of  hilly  woodland.  We  love 
it!  We’re  15  minutes  driving  distance  from 
downtown  Albany.” 

1942 

Ruth  Cherry,  m,  spent  the  last  half  of  1955 
working  on  a medical  research  project  in  Stock- 
holm. returning  to  her  home  base  in  Boston  in 
January.  In  addition  to  getting  acquainted  with 
the  Scandinavian  area,  she  had  six  weeks  of 
travel  in  England  and  Scotland. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Draper,  Jr.  (Katherine 
Wear)  are  another  Oberlin  family  with  a "full 
house”  of  three  queens  (Laurie.  Beth,  and  Ali- 
son) and  two  kings  (Steve  and  James,  III,  born 
Jan.  17). 

Allen  F.  Strehler  is  assistant  professor  of 
mathematics  at  Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Whitford  (Charlotte  Coul- 
ter) are  living  in  Cincinnati,  O.,  where  Paul  is 
with  the  Eagle  Picher  Lead  Co. 

1943 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bert  Ballin  announce  the  birth 
of  Daniel  Spencer  (Oberlin.  ’77?)  on  Dec.  31, 
1955,  in  Stamford,  Conn. 

Robert  W.  Johnson,  x,  is  associate  professor 
of  finance  and  director  of  the  graduate  program 
at  the  School  of  Business  Administration  of  the 
University  of  Buffalo,  and  is  a research  con- 
sultant for  one  of  the  Buffalo  banks.  Bob  re- 
ceived his  M.B.A.  degree  from  Harvard  Busi- 
ness School  in  1946  and  Ph.D.  at  Northwestern 
in  1952.  Bob  and  Mary  have  two  girls  and  live 
on  a half  acre  of  “rapidly  growing  grass  and 
weeds  on  the  edge  of  Williamsville,  N.  Y.” 

Paul  Modlish  is  assistant  professor  of  voice 
and  theory  at  Central  College,  Fayette,  Mo. 

Mrs.  Alan  Renouf  (Emilia  Mira,  gr.  st.  ’42- 
’43)  writes  that  her  husband  is  being  trans- 
ferred from  the  Australian  Embassy  in  Washing- 
ton to  Melbourne,  Austalia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmond  J.  Whittenbergcr 
(Edna  Carolyn  Wilson)  announce  the  birth 
of  their  third  daughter,  Laurie  Ann,  on  Feb.  24. 
Diane  is  6 and  Janis,  2 y2  years.  Ed  is  chief 
development  metallurgist  with  U.S.  Steel  in 
Chicago. 

1944 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grant  C.  Chave  (Priscilla  Shaw) 
are  “Back  in  Detroit,  back  at  Ford,  this  time 
with  the  Mercury  Division.  Small  members  of 
the  family  are  Carolyn,  8,  Robert.  5.  and  Anne, 
2.”  The  new  address  14034  Grandmont  St. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reed  Garver  (Sibley  Rogers)  of 
Snyder,  N.  Y.,  announce  the  birth  of  Elizabeth 
Rebecca  on  Jan.  27.  She  has  three  older  brothers 
and  one  sister,  who  is  delighted  to  have  another 
girl  in  the  family. 

Elias  F.  Mengel  is  instructor  in  English  at 
the  Hartford  Branch  of  the  University  of  Con- 
necticut and  is  also  teaching  one  course  in  Eng- 
lish literature  at  Trinity  College. 

E.  Jean  Protheroe,  associate  professor  of  Eng- 
lish at  Carthage  College  (111.)  is  one  of  62  chosen 
throughout  the  nation  for  1956  Danforth  Teacher 
Study  Grants.  Jean  has  been  granted  a year’s 


NAMED  TO  NEW  POST  — Dan  T. 

Bradley,  ’21,  has  been  appointed  to  a 
newly-created  post  of  vice  president 
in  charge  of  engineering  and  sales  of 
Harris  Products  Company,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  a subsidiary  of  the  Clevite  Cor- 
poration. Dan  joined  the  company  in 
1937  as  chief  engineer,  and  has  been 
engineering  vice  president  since  1949. 


leave  of  absence  and  plans  to  study  humanities 
and  English  next  year  at  Stanford  University. 

Dr.,  x’43,  and  Mrs.  Robert  Wettingfeld  (Gayle 
Choate)  have  bought  a home  at  33  Clyde  Ave., 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.  During  January  they  had 
two  Oberlin  visits:  Tom  and  Lucille  Finzer 
Lethers,  ’43,  and  their  4 children,  who  live  on 
a dairy  farm  about  20  miles  away  (Lucille  is 
teaching  physical  education  at  the  Central  School 
in  Sugar  Grove,  Pa.)  ; and  Dr.  John  and  Alice 
(Butler)  Clough  and  their  3 children  who  drove 
from  Cleveland. 

1945 

Dr.  William  Kramer  writes:  "I'm  engaged  in 
general  medical  practice  on  the  ‘fringe  of  civiliza- 
tion’ at  Craig.  Colo.,  about  half-way  between 
Denver  and  Salt  Lake  City  on  Route  40.  Good 
hunting  and  fishing ; much  snow  and  low  tem- 
peratures during  the  winters  with  skiing  not  far 
away.  A chilly  36  below  zero  helped  solidify  the 
skating  pond  we've  been  building  in  the  front 
yard  and  it’s  been  greatly  enjoyed  by  Susan,  6. 
and  Kathy.  4.  Dan — 10  months— can’t  even 
walk  yet !” 

1946 

Marian  Card  and  Russell  J.  Donnelly  oi 
Hamilton.  Ont.,  were  married  on  Jan.  21  in 
Dwight  Chapel  at  Yale.  Janet  Knapp,  ’44,  was 
at  the  organ  and  Mary  Calvin.  ’48,  helped  with 
the  reception  arrangements.  Both  Marian  and 
Russell  are  graduate  students  at  Yale  and  hope 
to  complete  their  degrees  this  spring. 

Robert  R.  Jenks.  x,  graduated  from  Western 
Reserve  University  in  1951,  majoring  in  archi- 
tecture. For  the  past  two  years  he  has  been 
with  the  Jenks-Deakin  architectural  firm  in 
Painesville,  O.  Bob  married  Marilyn  Payne  of 
Painesville.  They  have  three  children,  Jeffrey 
Payne,  8,  Robert  Randall,  4,  and  Mary  Frances, 
born  last  September. 

Wilton  Syckes,  x,  has  recently  “taken  over  the 
baton”  from  his  brother  Lua,  ’40,  and  is  directing 
the  Cumberland  (Md.)  Civic  Orchestra.  He 
had  previously  served  as  concertmaster  of  the 
orchestra  for  nine  years.  After  serving  in  the 
Navy  Band  in  Washington  and  teaching  strings 
in  the  Allegany  County  (Md.)  schools  for  3 
years.  Will  established  his  own  music  store  in 
Cumberland  in  1950. 

The  engagement  of  Marcia  J.  Thompson  of 
Warwick,  R.  I.,  to  George  B.  Davis,  m,  has 


been  announced.  George  is  studying  for  his 
Ph.D  degree  in  romance  languages  at  Brown 
University;  Marcia  is  a graduate  of  Pembroke 
College  of  Brown  University. 

John  D.  Kenner  is  a salesman  and  doing  home 
valuation  work  for  a loan  company,  llis  home 
is  in  Malibu,  Calif. 

Allene  J.  Knighten  is  continuing  as  teacher  of 
organ  and  theory  at  Southern  University,  Baton 
Rouge,  La. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Langner  (Sarah  Lang- 
ley) moved  to  a larger  house  at  1650  Northview 
Rd..  Rocky  River,  O.,  last  August.  In  Septem- 
ber Jack  became  manager  of  the  Cleveland 
branch  of  Dage  Television  Division  of  Thomp- 
son Products.  On  January  27  Charles  Leonard 
was  born-  that  makes  3 boys  and  a girl  to  keen 
Sally  busy. 

John  Rumcly  has  completed  his  Ph.D.  degree 
in  botany  at  Washington  State  College  and  is 
directing  and  teaching  in  the  Integrated  Biologi- 
cal Sciences  Program  there  this  spring.  Connie 
(Dudley)  keeps  busy  with  Bob,  3J4,  Katherine, 
16  months,  and  Viken,  their  3-year-old  Nor- 
wegian Elkhound.  They  hope  to  return  east  for 
a visit  this  year. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Valentin  Wertheimer  (Barbara 
Mayer)  have  a son,  David  Max,  born  Oct.  31, 
1955.  Their  daughter,  Ellen,  is  two  years  old. 
Val  is  assistant  general  secretary  treasurer  for 
the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America, 
and  they  are  living  in  a cooperative  apartment 
house,  sponsored  by  the  union,  at  500B  Grand 
St.,  New  York  City. 

1947 

A summer  wedding  is  planned  by  Margaret 
Lee  Hill  and  Edward  F.  Cluff.  Edward  has  his 
Ph.D.  from  M.I.T.  and  is  a research  chemist  at 
the  du  Pont  Company.  Margaret  is  in  the  mar- 
ket research  division  of  du  Pont. 

Jack  Kinkopf  is  studying  for  the  Catholic 
priesthood  at  St.  Mary’s  Seminary  in  Cleveland. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harding  Lemay  (Dorothy 
Shaw)  announce  the  birth  of  their  first  child. 
Stephen  Charles,  on  Jan.  22,  in  New  York 
City. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Helmut  Neumann  (Emily 
Hemcke)  moved  into  a newly  purchased  home  in 
Defreestville,  Renssalaer,  N.  Y.,  on  Oct.  1. 
Their  first  son.  Paul  Hemke,  was  born  on  Nov. 
22. 

Carl  T.  Rowan’s  new  book,  “The  Pitiful  and 
the  Proud”  will  be  published  by  Random  House 
in  May.  The  book  is  the  result  of  a four-month, 
10,000  mile  survey  trip  made  in  India,  Pakistan 
and  Southeast  Asia,  when  Carl  was  sent  to  that 
area  by  the  State  Department  to  interpret  the 
United  States  to  Asians  through  lectures. 

Richard  Tear  writes:  “We  have  left  the  teach- 
ing life  and  I’m  now  in  the  Field  Personnel 
Planning  and  Control  Offices  of  Behr  Manning 
Coated  Abrasives  Co.  We  bought  a house  in 
Troy  and  are  enjoying  fixing  it  up.  It’s  in  shape 
enough  now  to  take  any  or  all  Oberlinians  pass- 
ing through  the  area.  We  have  seen  the  Harry 
Howes.  ’48.  a few  times  and  are  glad  to  have 
them  in  the  area.  I finished  my  course  work 
at  the  U.  of  Pitt  last  summer  but  still  have  a 
long  way  to  go  for  the  degree.” 

1948 

The  engagement  of  Laura  Jane  Russell  to 
Dr.  Norman  R.  Loomis  has  been  announced. 
I .aura  Jane  graduated  from  Westminister  Col- 
lege. taught  two  years  in  Webster,  N.  V.,  and  is 
now  a graduate  student  at  the  University  of 
Rochester.  Norman  graduated  from  New  Wirk 
University  College  of  Medicine  at  Syracuse,  and 
is  now  practicing  medicine  in  Ontario,  N.  1i  . 

Frank  Scocozza  is  conductor  of  the  Madison 
String  Orchestra,  part  of  the  community  center 
program  at  Madison  Junior  High  School  in 
Newark,  N.  J.  This  is  Frank's  third  year  as 
instrumental  music  teacher  at  Madison. 

Mrs.  John  Shaffer  (Diana  Iorio)  and  Scotty 
(a  husky  21  months)  arc  living  with  John’s  par- 
ents while  John  is  overseas,  lie  is  a microwave 
technician  in  the  Army,  stationed  in  Tokyo.  I hey 
plan  to  return  to  Washington.  D.  C..  when  he 
gets  back  to  the  States  next  December.  In  the 
meantime.  Diana  is  looking  forward  to  the  sum- 
mer on  Lake  lirie  - and  would  welcome  visitors 

stop  0.  Cedar  Point  Drive.  Sandusky.  O. 

After  completing  his  Ph.D.  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity in  195.1,  Allan  Shepp  spent  two  years  in 
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Ottawa.  Canada  on  a post-doctorate  fellowship 
in  the  Pure  Chemistry  Division  of  the  National 
Research  Council  of  Canada.  Since  last  fall 
he  has  been  a research  chemist  with  Technical 
Operations.  Inc.,  in  Arlington.  Mass.  The 
Shepps  (Marian  Gray,  x’49)  have  two  children, 
Russell,  2 years,  and  Susan,  born  November, 
1955. 

During  last  summer  and  fall.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Van  llouten  (Jean  Ann  Pocta)  were  fire 
watchers  in  the  Willamette  Forest  area  of  Ore- 
gon. Dry  woods  and  a lightning  storm  gave  the 
area  several  bad  fires,  but  their  section  had  only 
a small.  8-acre  fire.  Now  Van  is  working  for 
Color  Television.  Inc.,  in  San  Francisco. 

1949 

David  Marion  was  born  Feb.  2 to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Alan  Bobbe  (Frances  Kraft)  of  Moores- 
town.  N.  J.  Their  daughter,  Francie,  is  now 
2]/i  years. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Breckenridge  (Marge 
Wvckoff,  x’51)  and  their  three  children  have 
moved  to  250  Dennis  Lane.  Grove  City.  O.  Dan 
is  nearly  6,  Steve.  3.  and  Jody  will  be  a year 
old  in  June.  “Duke’’  is  “still  in  the  grocery 
business.” 

Julian  P.  Fisher  has  been  a reporter  (or  the 
Houston  (Texas)  Chronicle  for  the  past  five 
years  and  is  now  the  “man  on  the  waterfront.” 
He  reports  that  he  missed  seeing  Ed  Harring- 
ton. ’48,  who  came  through  Houston  on  New 
Year's  weekend  on  a southwestern  research 
project  in  meteorology,  as  he  was  out  sailing  in 
the  70  degree  weather. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Foster  (Sarah 
Daniels,  x'52)  are  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Dick  has 
a fellowship  for  study  towards  his  Pli.D.  degree 
in  English  and  Sally  is  working  in  the  University 
admissions  office. 

Dr.  Donald  F.  Loeffler  is  practicing  medicine 
in  Oak  Harbor,  O. 

W.  Eugene  Scott  is  instructor  in  physics  at 
Morgan  State  College.  Baltimore,  Md. 


TARIFF  NEGOTIATOR  — Dr.  Low- 
ell B.  Kilgore,  ’23,  A.M.,  ’25,  is  one 
of  five  negotiators  representing  the 
United  States  at  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariff  and  Trade  Conference 
which  opened  in  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, on  January  18.  Lowell  will  be 
primarily  concerned  with  tariffs  on 
chemicals,  allied  products  and  syn- 
thetic rubbers.  He  is  on  leave  from 
his  position  as  deputy  director,  chem- 
ical and  rubber  division,  of  the  Busi- 
ness and  Defense  Services  Adminis- 
tration, an  agency  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  His  wife,  the  former 
Helen  L.  Ford,  ’25,  will  join  him  in 
Switzerland  during  the  month  of 
May. 


Laic  ill  September.  Robert  Youtz  and  his  wife 
moved  from  Columbus,  ().,  to  Washington,  Pa., 
where  Bob  is  boys’  secretary  at  the  YMCA. 

1950 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Bakkila  (Marjorie  Avery, 
x)  announce  the  birth  of  Anne  Elizabeth  on  Dec. 
10.  1955,  in  Virginia.  Minn.  Anne  has  two 
brothers.  Hal.  4'/2,  and  David.  2J/L  Henry  is 
employed  as  a geologist  for  Oliver  Iron  Mining 
Division.  U.  S.  Steel  Corp. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hubert  Blalock  (Ann  Bonar) 
have  a daughter,  Susan  Lynn,  born  on  Jan.  25, 
and  a new  and  permanent  address  2042  Dela- 
field  Dr..  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  Tad  (Dartmouth, 
’49)  is  on  the  sociology  faculty  at  the  University 
of  Michigan. 

Jim  Crawford  has  a post-doctoral  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  fellowship  for  work  in  neuro- 
physiology and  behaviour  and  is  also  working 
part-time  in  the  Student  Health  Service  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.  He  reports  meeting  Don 
Layton  last  October  when  they  were  taking  the 
Illinois  Medical  Boards. 

Lt.  James  R.  Geycr  has  been  assigned  to  the 
9953rd  Tech.  Service  Unit  at  Fitzsimons  Army 
Hospital,  Denver,  Col.  Lt.  Geyer  is  a physician 
in  the  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat  section.  His 
wife,  Lael  Hannon,  is  with  him  in  Denver. 

Margaret  T.  Temple  and  Duncan  Goldthwaite 
were  married  in  Hattiesburg,  Miss.,  on  Feb.  4. 
Margaret  is  a graduate  of  Mississippi  Southern 
College. 

David  Husung  is  a student  at  the  University 
of  Illinois. 

In  December,  Patricia  Lewis  became  secre- 
tary to  the  executive  chairman  of  the  Stevenson 
for  President  Committee  of  New  York  State. 
Her  new  address  is  61  West  10th  St.,  New 
York  11. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Linde  (Janet  Huntley) 
plan  to  return  to  Japan  in  August  under  the 
Methodist  Board  of  Missions.  This  year  they 
are  in  Morristown,  N.  J..  where  Dick  is  in  the 
advertising  department  of  the  Morristown  Daily 
Record  and  is  studying  at  Drew  Seminary. 

Milton  Stern  is  Commander  and  Conductor  of 
the  Amarillo  Air  Force  Band  at  Amarillo  AFB. 
Texas.  Before  beginning  active  service  in  the 
Air  Force  he  completed  his  Doctor  of  Educa- 
tion degree  at  Teachers  College.  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

After  graduating  from  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania Medical  School  in  1954,  Richard  Upde- 
graff  interned  at  Meadowbrook  Hospital  on 
Long  Island.  He  is  now  on  a surgical  residency 
at  Memorial  Hospital  in  Worcester,  Mass.  Dick 
married  another  M.D.  in  1954  and  they  now 
have  a 7 month  old  daughter.  Ruth  Evelyn. 

Jane  Weed  is  a psychiatric  caseworker  with 
the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Child  Guidance  Clinic. 

1951 

Richard  A.  Brunner  is  in  the  sales  training 
program  of  the  Cleveland  Graphite  Bronze  Co. 

John  Cawelti  and  Robert  G.  Humiston,  ’54, 
received  M.A.  degrees  from  the  State  University 
of  Iowa  in  February. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Cook,  Jr.,  announce  the 
birth  of  John  Cook.  3rd.  on  Jan.  15  in  Fitchburg, 
Mass. 

F.  David  Fisher  and  Alice  Faryna  were  mar- 
ried on  June  29,  1955.  in  Castile.  New  York, 
with  Robert  Kimball  officiating.  Alice  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Rochester,  and  she 
and  Dave  are  both  third-year  medical  students  at 
Rochester. 

Dr.  Jerrold  Grofe  is  interning  at  Bryn  Mawr 
Hospital,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.  In  July  he  will  start 
a three-year  residency  in  psychiatry. 

Mrs.  E.  Kennedy  Langstaff  (Percy  Lee) 
writes:  "We  have  moved  from  Paris  to  Stamford. 
Conn.,  with  a few  months  in  Washington,  D.  (’., 
on  the  way.  Ken  has  left  the  government  and 
is  working  for  American  Overseas  Finance  Corp. 
in  New  York  City.  David  Hamilton  is  now 
20  months  blond,  curly  hair,  and  adorable. 
We  are  expecting  another  addition  to  the  family 
in  early  August.  We  have  four  acres,  with  a 
pond,  and  a house  that  we  are  making  livable. 
We  finally  have  the  essentials  of  heat,  water,  and 
electricity,  but  it’s  been  a cool  winter!” 

J.  Duncan  Love  was  recently  mustered  out  of 
the  Enlisted  Staff  and  Faculty  Battery,  Fort 
Sill.  Okla.,  where  he  was  research  assistant  in 


RECEIVES  HONORARY  DEGREE 

— Dr.  Ralph  Eugene  Ellsworth,  ’29, 
director  of  libraries  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa,  was  granted  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  by 
Western  Reserve  University  at  the 
dedication  of  the  new  I.  F.  Freiberger 
Library  Building  on  the  Western  Re- 
serve campus,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Feb- 
ruary 5.  A pioneer  in  developing  the 
functional  structure  of  library  build- 
ings, Dr.  Ellsworth  was  a consultant 
for  the  new  building.  He  designed 
his  first  library  building  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado,  where  he  became 
director  of  libraries  in  1937.  Subse- 
quently he  developed  the  functional, 
completely  modular  library  building 
at  the  University  of  Iowa,  where  he 
has  continually  experimented  in 
adapting  the  library  to  educational 
programs.  He  has  held  many  high 
offices  in  library  circles,  among  them 
member  of  the  executive  board  of  the 
American  Library  Association,  presi- 
dent of  the  Association  of  College  and 
Reference  Libraries,  and  member  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  As- 
sociation of  Research  Libraries. 


combat  development,  artillery.  He  lias  returned 
to  the  Operations  Research  Office  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  at  Washington,  where  he  is  an 
operations  analyst.  He  is  also  taking  graduate 
work  in  mathematics  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity. 

John  J.  Mallet  is  a clinical  psychologist  at  the 
VA  Hospital  in  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Nick  Psacharopoulos  has  been  named  director 
of  the  Williamstown  (Mass.)  Summer  Theatre. 
The  theatre  will  have  a 10- week  season  in  Adams 
Memorial  Theatre  of  Williams  College. 

William  Skcrlong  is  enjoying  his  work  as  a 
piano  salesman  at  the  Joseph  Horne  Co.  in 
Pittsburgh.  He  is  enrolled  for  two  evening 
courses  in  business  administration  at  Duquesne 
University  this  semester. 

Rev.  Sidney  R.  Vincent,  t.  left  Tisdale.  Sask., 
after  a 4-year  pastorate  in  St.  Paul’s  United 
Church,  to  come  to  Calgary.  Alberta,  where  he 
is  the  first  director  of  Christian  education  at 
Mount  Royal  College.  His  duties  include  teach- 
ing Bible  courses  and  religious  education  and 
doing  counselling  and  guidance  with  students. 
In  addition,  he  is  doing  "weekend”  preaching 
and  will  he  serving  also  as  an  Army  chaplain. 

1952 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Bartelme  (Gladys  Mi- 
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STORY  WRITER  — Mrs.  Longin  Am- 
bros  (C.  Melissa  Brown,  ’39)  has  the 
distinction  of  seeing  her  first  two 
published  stories  appear  in  successive 
months  in  the  Ladies  Home  Journal 
for  February  and  March,  1956.  A 
third  story  is  scheduled  for  publica- 
tion in  the  May  Cosmopolitan.  She 
writes  under  the  pen  name  of  Melissa 
Mather  (her  grandfather  was  a 
Mather).  The  mother  of  seven  chil- 
dren, the  youngest,  Theodore,  born 
last  October,  Melissa  lives  on  a farm 
near  Windsor,  Vermont.  Her  first 
husband,  Lt.  Col.  Robert  L.  Coughlin, 
was  killed  in  a plane  crash  in  1951. 


randa,  gr.  st.  ’51 -’52)  announce  the  birth  of  their 
third  child,  Ann  Louise  on  Jan.  20  in  Caracas, 
Venezuela.  Dick  is  an  engineer  with  Creole 
Petroleum  Corp. 

C.  Parks  Campbell  completed  his  military  ser- 
vice in  January.  He  planned  to  work  in  his 
father’s  store  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  until 
March  and  then  Parks  and  his  wife  (Chrystie 
Howes)  expected  to  begin  a three  months  trip 
to  Europe. 

The  engagement  of  Patricia  Ann  Ketcham  to 
Cornelius  Cochrane,  Jr.,  was  announced  in  Jan- 
uary. Pat  is  a junior  at  Goucher  College. 
“Mickey"  is  in  the  Army,  stationed  at  Fort 
Jackson.  S.  C. 

Pfc.  Richard  Cressey  writes:  “Six  more 

months  to  go  here  in  Tokyo  and  then  I am  out! 
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Just  got  back  from  a one  month  flying  visit  to 
the  Near  East  where  I toured  all  over  the  Holy 
Lands  with  my  Fulbrighting  parents  and  spent 
a week  in  my  Cairo  stamping  grounds.  For  the 
next  two  years  I shall  he  making  documentary 
films  about  some  of  the  more  important  human 
problems  of  Asia  and  the  Near  East.’’ 

A June  wedding  is  planned  by  Lydia  C.  John- 
son. x.  and  Christian  tie  Mestral  of  Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

Richard  O'Neil  received  his  M.S.  degree  in 
1955  and  is  studying  for  his  Ph.l).  degree  in 
mathematics  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  He 
plays  double  bass  in  the  Collegiate  Sinfonietta,  a 
chamber  orchestra  founded  in  1952  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 

Rev.  David  A.  Redding,  t.  became  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Glendale.  O.,  on 
January  1.  The  Reddings  have  two  children. 
Marian,  2'/2  years,  and  John,  9 months. 

Harry  Ritchie  received  his  M.F.A.  degree 
from  Vale  Drama  School  in  June  1955  and  is  now 
stationed  at  Fort  Knox.  Ky.,  but  expects  to  be 
sent  to  Germany  this  spring.  His  wife  (Mar- 
garet Elderfield.  ’53)  is  living  at  home  and 
working  in  the  law  library  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  until  she  can  join  him  in  Germany. 

Carolyn  Thompson  spent  last  summer  travel- 
ing in  England.  France,  and  Italy.  This  year 
she  is  teaching  kindergarten  in  two  schools  in 
Greenwich.  Connecticut.  She  gets  to  New  York 
often  to  see  her  sister,  Joanna,  ’54  and  her  hus- 
band. Steve  Davenport.  ’53.  Steve  is  with  the 
New  York  Trust  Company,  and  Jo  is  working 
for  Doubleday  Publishers. 

The  engagement  of  Jane  Thoms  to  Michael 
Charry,  x’54.  was  announced  in  January.  The 
wedding  was  planned  for  March  31  in  Mead- 
ville.  Pa.  Jane  is  a kindergarten  teacher  at 
Bergenfield.  N.  J.,  and  Mike,  who  graduated 
from  Juilliard.  is  studying  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

Doris  E.  Tracy  and  Lewis  O.  Campbell  were 
married  on  February  2 in  Hinsdale.  Illinois. 
Lewis  is  a law  student  at  the  University  of  New 
Mexico,  and  Doris  is  teaching  second  grade  in 
Albuquerque. 

Henry  Wing  is  enrolled  this  semester  at  Bos- 
ton University,  taking  work  towards  a degree 
in  musicology  and  continuing  his  voice  study. 
He  is  planning  a summer  wedding  to  Barbara 
Hammann,  a Middlebury  graduate,  now  a 
graduate  student  in  education  at  Harvard. 

1953 

After  returning  from  her  year  of  study  in 
Sweden.  Marion  “Freedy"  Benson  started 
teaching  at  Orange  School,  just  outside  of  Cha- 
grin Falls,  O. 

After  two  years  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
Law  School.  Irwin  Dines  transferred  to  Colum- 
bia Law  School  for  his  last  year.  Pie  is  living 
at  home  at  910  West  End  Ave.,  New  York  City, 
and  would  be  glad  to  see  any  Oberlin  friends.  He 
reports  that  Roger  Langsdorff  is  in  his  class  at 
law  school,  that  Earl  Untch  is  studying  in  the 
Columbia  chemistry  department,  George  Lubasz 
lives  nearby,  George  Mellor  is  teaching  in  the 
Village,  and  Charlie  Blackwell  is  dancing  in 
FANNY  on  Broadway.  After  finishing  his  law 
degree  in  June,  Irwin  plans  to  take  the  New 
York  bar  exam  in  July  and  spend  the  rest  of 
the  summer  driving  around  the  west. 

Mrs.  James  Goodwin  (Dorothy  Smedlcy) 
writes  from  Boulder.  Colo. : “We  like  living  here 
very  much  — have  just  met  Bill.  x’55.  and 
Ruth  (Tenney)  Gould  here.  John  and  Dinny 
Chapin  Helper  are  also  within  visiting  range  in 
Denver.  We’ll  be  glad  to  see  Oberlinians  out 
our  way  for  summer  school  — 1645  Pine  St." 

The  engagement  of  Janet  Hallenbeck  to  Tom 
Hayes  was  announced  in  January.  Janet  is  a 
senior  at  Wheelock  College.  Boston,  and  Tom  is 
in  his  second  year  at.  Episcopal  Theological 
School  in  Cambridge. 

Mrs.  Richard  W.  Hazelwood  (Barbara  Kiley) 
writes  that  they  have  bought  a house  in  Finncy- 
town.  a suburb  of  Cincinnati.  Barbara  works 
in  the  Drafting  Department  of  General  Electric. 
In  addition  she  has  a few  piano  pupils  and  is 
organist-choir  director  in  a small  E.U.B. 
( 'liurch. 

Paul  McEnderfer  is  studying  for  his  M.M. 
degree  at  Eastman  School,  University  of  Roch- 
ester. and  expects  to  complete  it  in  the  spring  of 
1957.  In  addition  to  his  study,  he  is  a violinist 
in  the  Rochester  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  He 


reports  seeing  the  Jack  Colwills  (’55)  and  Tom 
Conovers  and  Ced  Bainton  at  concerts  and  doing 
some  sonata  work  with  Ruth  Corwin,  ’55,  at 
Eastman. 

Mrs.  John  P.  Matsen  (Virginia  Turner  Mat- 
sen)  is  teaching  kindergarten  in  Wooster,  O , 
tins  year. 

Pfc.  Robert  E.  Neil  writes:  "l  completed  my 
M.A.  degree  in  European  history  at  Harvard  m 
1954  and  then  was  immediately  inducted  into  the 
Army.  With  the  exception  of  8 weeks  of  basic 
training  at  Camp  Chaffee,  Ark.,  r have  spent 
niv  entire  service  time  at  the  anti-aircraft  and 
guided  missile  center  at  Fort  Bliss.  Texas.  I 
spent  about  a year  being  trained  in  the  intricacies 
of  radar  electronics  and  am  now  attached  to  the 
famous  ‘Fighting  Fifty-Ninth’  AAA  Battalion 
with  the  resounding  title  of  ‘integrated  fire  con- 
trol system  specialist’  working  on  radar-aimed 
anti-aircraft  guns.  1 plan  to  return  to  real  life 
this  summer  and  to  resume  work  on  my  Pli.D. 
at  Harvard  in  the  fall." 

Further  details  on  the  wedding  of  Thelma 
Paiewonsky,  m,  and  William  Sasser  (reported 
in  the  February  Magazine)  have  been  received. 
They  were  married  at  St.  Paul’s  Catholic  Church 
in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  on  Dec.  1.  William  Hos- 
kins, ’39,  composed  the  processional  for  the  oc- 
casion and  played  the  organ.  (He  is  president  of 
the  Jacksonville  College  of  Music,  where  Thelma 
and  Bill  both  teach.)  Bill  graduated  from  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  in  1949  with  a 
master’s  degree  in  musicology  and  served  in 
Germany  with  the  Army,  returning  last  June. 
He  teaches  music  history  partime  at  the  College 
of  Music  and  is  choral  director  at  Landon  High 
School. 

Richard  W.  Sales  and  Jane  Magorian,  Woos- 
ter. ’53,  plan  to  be  married  in  June. 

Jane  Kathryn  Elters  and  Floyd  L.  Smith  were 
married  on  Feb.  18  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Rutherford.  N.  J.  Jane  is  a graduate 
of  Cornell  University  and  is  employed  at  the 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 
Floyd  recently  completed  Army  service  and  is 
returning  to  his  work  at  the  same  company. 

David  Weikart  completed  his  Marines  service 
in  December  and  is  at  home  this  spring  (Youngs- 


HEADS  Y.M.C.A.  PROGRAM  — Her- 
bert P.  Lansdale,  Jr.,  ’19,  executive 
secretary  of  the  international  com- 
mittee of  the  Y.M.C.A.,  has  traveled 
to  some  36  countries  in  his  capacity 
as  head  of  North  America’s  Y.M.C.A. 
world  service  program.  A Y.M.C.A. 
leader  for  over  35  years,  Herb  was  a 
world  service  man  in  Greece  for  14 
years,  and  was  decorated  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  Greece  on  several  occa- 
sions for  outstanding  service  to  that 
country. 
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town.  0.).  while  teaching  biology  and  English 
at  Canfield  High  School. 

1954 

Pvt.  John  Carter,  x,  won  the  young  artists’ 
contest  of  the  Chattanooga  Philharmonic  Asso- 
ciation and  played  the  Lizst  Concerto  in  E Flat 
with  the  Chattanooga  Symphony  Orchestra  on 
Feb.  9.  He  is  stationed  with  the  Army  special 
services  section  at  Fort  McPherson  but  ex- 
pects to  complete  his  military  service  this  spring, 
and  to  continue  his  music  study. 

Noelle  Carver  and  Edward  Vavolo,  t’53-’55, 
were  married  on  Jan.  21  in  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
Xoelle  did  graduate  work  at  the  University  of 
Rochester  and  is  teaching  in  the  Rochester 
public  schools.  Ed  is  now  a student  at  Colgate 
Rochester  Divinity  School. 

Pvt.  Charles  H.  Goodrich,  Jr.  is  stationed 
near  Frankfurt.  Germany,  with  the  U.S.  Army. 


DOWN  IN  PONCE,  Puerto  Rico, 
Mary  Ann  Stephan,  x’51,  became  the 
bride  of  the  Reverend  A.  Lyon  Wil- 
liams, Episcopal  minister,  on  Febru- 
ary 2,  in  St.  Luke’s  Chapel.  A trained 
nurse,  Mary  Ann  went  to  Puerto  Rico 
a year  ago  to  become  Director  of  the 
Nursing  School  at  St.  Luke’s  Hos- 
pital. 


Howard’s  engagement  to  Leslyn  Michels,  ’55, 
was  announced  last  fall.  They  plan  to  lie  mar- 
ried soon  after  his  return  to  the  States  in  the 
fall  of  1956  and  will  probably  live  in  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  while  he  studies  at  Cornell  U. 

Pvt.  Charles  William  (Bill)  Keighin  was 
transferred  from  Fort  Bliss,  Texas,  to  Fort  Sill, 
Okla.,  on  Feb.  1. 

Roger  Meyer  and  Mary  Hoerr,  ’56.  plan  to 
be  married  on  June  16.  They  hope  to  spend  the 
summer  in  Europe  and  to  return  to  New  Haven. 
Conn.,  in  the  fall,  for  Roger’s  last  year  at  Yale 
Law  School. 

Jock  Millenson  has  begun  work  on  his  doc- 
torate in  experimental  psychology  at  Columbia 
University.  He  spent  the  past  year  studying 
psychology  at  New  York’s  New  School,  with 
time  out  for  a summer  at  Oxford. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  E.  Pratt  (Suzanne 
Taylor)  are  living  in  Olean,  N.  Y.,  near  to  their 
parents.  Sue’s  activities  revolve  around  Mary 
Jane,  horn  June  7.  1955.  Her  husband  is  an 
accountant  for  the  Producers  Gas  Company. 

Mrs.  Theodore  H.  Smith  (Mary  Callison)  has 
moved  to  1420  Summer  Ave.,  Waco,  Texas.  Her 
husband,  Ted,  received  his  jet  pilot’s  wings  in 
January  from  Greenville  AFB.  Miss.,  and  is 
m Waco  for  six  months  to  take  the  Air  Observer 


Training  for  Pilots’  course  at  James  Connally 
AFB. 

Since  last  July,  Rev.  Arthur  C.  Sperry,  t.  lias 
been  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  North 
Industry,  O.  They  are  building  a new  church 
and  expected  to  begin  services  in  it  in  late  March. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Whitehead  (Mary  Ellen 
Laub)  have  moved  from  New  York  City  to:  35 
Circuit  Road.  New  Rochelle.  New  York.  Mary 
is  working  for  the  New  York  State  League  of 
Women  Voters. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Allen  (Joan  Marcy.  x), 
have  a son.  David  Kenneth,  horn  Jan.  27. 

1955 

Marvyne  Betsch  is  enjoying  her  voice  study 
in  Paris.  She  writes;  “There  is  so  much  good 
music  here  it  is  hard  to  decide  which  concert 
not  to  attend.  Since  I shall  be  studying  here 
for  two  years,  I have  resigned  myself  to  the 
unpredictable  weather.  I have  run  into  several 
Obcrlin  people  saw  Mr.  Boyers  on  the  Metro 
and  Charles  Mansfield  in  the  American  Express 
office.  . . . [ am  living  with  a doctor  and  his 
family  they  have  invited  me  to  go  to  Italy 
with  them  next  summer  for  a short  vacation  — 
right  on  the  sea  midway  between  Florence  and 
Rome.  Would  love  to  see  any  Oberlinians  in 
Paris  c/o  Dr.  Chataignon,  8 Blvd.  Denain, 
Paris  10.  France.” 

A spring  wedding  is  planned  by  Barbara 
Ede’man.  x.  and  John  Joseph  Bogasky  of  New 
York  City.  John  was  discharged  from  the 
Navy  recently,  after  serving  more  than  four 
years,  and  is  now  employed  by  International 
Business  Machines  Corp.  in  New  York  City. 

Mrs.  Jerrold  Ehrlich  (Elaine  Bergman  Ehr- 
l'ch)  began  a new  job  in  March  as  a social  work- 
er in  the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  District  office 
of  the  Connecticut  Division  of  Child  Welfare. 

Mrs.  J.  Donald  Frey  (Carol  Perry)  has  re- 
cently become  an  underwriter  for  the  Paul 
Revere  Life  and  Massachusetts  Protective  In- 
surance. in  the  accident  and  health  division. 
“Cm  convinced  that  an  underwriter  must  be  a 
physician,  psychologist,  psychiatrist,  lawyer, 
judge,  and  gambler  all  rolled  into  one!”  Carol 
and  Don  are  in  Worcester,  Mass. 

Lt.  David  L.  Horn  is  stationed  with  the  3rd 
Marine  Air  Wing  at  El  Toro.  Calif.  He  is  with 
the  “Camp  Maintenance”  Department  of  Marine 
Air  Base  Squadron  37.  with  duties  in  the  “En- 
gineering” Military  Occupational  Field.  “Such 
duties  will  consist  primarily  of  looking  to  the 
welfare  of  some  40  enlisted  men  in  our  outfit. 
This  still  leaves  me  time  to  do  a little  wrestling, 
work  on  a USAFT  correspondence  course  in 
college  algebra,  and  attend  classes  two  nights 
a week  in  oxacetylene  welding  at  Santa  Ana 
Junior  College.” 

The  engagement  of  Charlotte  Elizabeth  Milne 
to  Richard  D.  Thomas,  x,  was  announced  in 
January.  Charlotte  is  teaching  in  Evanston, 
Til.,  this  year,  and  Dick  is  studying  at  Ohio 
State  University. 

Derek  Oakes  (gr.  st.  ’54-’55)  is  serving  in 
the  British  Army. 

The  wedding  of  Hortense  Alkoff  of  Yonkers, 
N.  Y..  to  Lawrence  Schur  took  place  on  Jan.  21 
at  Temple  Israel.  White  Plains.  N.  Y.  Larry’s 
brother,  Joel,  was  best  man.  Hortense  attended 
Syracuse  University  and  Hunter  College.  Larry 
is  with  the  Concord  Dye  Co.  of  New  York. 
After  a wedding  trip  to  Acapulco,  Mexico,  they 
are  living  at  2869  Bainbridge  Ave..  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

.Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  E.  Smart,  Jr.  (Mary 
Kistenmacher)  had  the  unfortunate  experience 
of  having  their  house  burn.  They  are  now  living 
at  4 Corners,  Storrs,  Conn.  Rill  is  an  instructor 
,n  English  at  the  University  of  Connecticut  and 
Mimi  is  a field  director  with  the  Girl  Scouts  of 
Eastern  Connecticut. 

Mrs.  Fred  L.  Steen  (Verolga  Nix)  is  teaching 
vocal  music  at  Wellington  (O.)  High  School  for 
the  spring  semester. 

Harriet  Yamasaki,  who  is  teaching  voice  at 
Punahou  Music  School  in  Honolulu,  played 
La  hi  me  in  the  Honolulu  Community  Theatre 
production  of  “Kismet.” 


1956 

, An"f  L;ma  Dinsmore,  x,  was  man.jed  on  JaI1 

\ lu  Will, am  II,  Phillips.  After  leaving  Oherlin 
Anne  studied  at  the  New  England  Conservator 

cu  B'-n  ls  Bra,luatc  of  Manhattai 

School  of  Music  and  holds  a four-year  scholar 


I.B.M.  EXPERT  — Lois  Catherine 
Shelton,  ’41,  is  a systems  service  rep- 
resentative for  International  Business 
Machines  Corporation,  Detroit,  Mich- 
igan, a position  she  has  held  since 
December,  1951.  She  has  been  with 
IBM  since  November,  1942,  when  she 
was  a customer  engineer  at  the  Pitts- 
burgh office.  As  service  representa- 
tive, Lois  solves  technical  machine 
problems  for  customers,  conducts 
customer  machine  classes,  trains  new 
IBM  employees,  and  works  with  ac- 
counting machine  sales  representa- 
tives in  preparation  of  machine  pro- 
cedures and  form  designs.  During 
the  last  year  Catherine  has  worked 
particularly  with  the  Magnetic  Drum 
Data  Processing  Machine. 


ship  with  the  National  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Carol  Jean  Newman,  x.  and  William  Veazey, 
x’55.  have  announced  their  engagement.  A fall 
wedding  is  planned.  They  are  both  seniors  at 
the  University  of  New  Hampshire,  Carol  Jean 
majoring  in  sociology  and  Bill  in  civil  engineer- 
ing. 

1958 

Karen  Fay  Meyer,  x.  and  Gerhardt  D. 
Bruggemann,  Jr.,  were  married  on  Feb.  4 in 
St.  John’s  Lutheran  Church.  Dayton.  O.  Ger- 
hardt graduated  from  New  York  University  and 
has  his  master’s  degree  from  Columbia  School  of 
Business.  He  is  the  Dayton  representative  of 
the  American  Standard  Corp.  of  New  York  City. 
After  a wedding  trip  to  Miami  and  Nassau, 
they  are  living  at  4501  Brenau  Ave.,  Dayton.  O. 
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LOSSES  IN  THE  OBERLIN  FAMILY 


1882 

WILLARD  — Mary  Hubbcll  Willard,  retired 
high  school  teacher  of  Latin,  and  one  of  Ober- 
lin’s  best  known  early  graduates,  died  May  21, 
1955,  at  the  Marseilles  Retirement  Home,  Wau- 
kegon,  111.  She  was  97  years  old. 

Born  May  9,  1859,  in  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio,  Mary 
received  her  A.B.  degree  from  Oberlin  in  1882, 
and  later  did  graduate  work  at  the  University 
of  Chicago.  On  March  18,  1905.  she  married  a 
classmate.  Norman  Porter  Willard. 

Mary  started  her  teaching  career  in  1889, 
when  she  accepted  a position  in  Manchester, 
Iowa.  In  the  following  years  she  taught  in 
Oelwein  and  Hull,  Iowa,  Chicago,  111.,  Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota,  and  Vermilion  Ohio,  in 
1913  she  returned  to  Oberlin.  where  she  remained 
for  fifteen  years  a most  successful  and  beloved 
teacher  of  Latin  in  the  high  school. 

After  her  retirement  she  went  to  live  at  the 
Agard  Rest  Home  in  Lake  Bluff.  Illinois,  then, 
later,  at  the  Marseille  Retirement  home  in  Wau- 
kegon,  where  she  outlived  all  of  her  close  rela- 
tives. 

1889 

MOHR  — Mrs.  Carl  M.  Mohr  (Mary  B.  Sam- 
uels) died  January  23,  1955  at  her  home  in 
Evanston,  Illinois.  She  was  87  years  old. 

Born  in  Buffalo,  New  York  on  June  2,  1867, 
she  attended  Oberlin  from  1885  to  1887.  She 
taught  high  school  for  a number  of  years  in  To- 
ledo, Ohio.  In  1890  Mary  married  Carl  Martin 
Mohr. 


1890 

CARRUTHERS  — Frank  Irwin  Carruthers,  re- 
tired “Denver  Post”  advertising  manager,  died 
in  Denver,  Colorado.  February  19,  following  a 
serious  hip  injury.  He  was  88  years  old. 

Born  in  Oberlin  to  George  Carruthers.  ’62,  an 
Oberlin  College  professor  and  to  Elizabeth 
Chapin  Carruthers,  x’57,  on  February  4,  1868, 
Frank  spent  his  boyhood  in  Oberlin,  attended 
the  College  and  received  his  Ph.B.  in  1890.  Fol- 
lowing graduation  he  moved  to  Denver  where  he 
worked  as  advertising  salesman  for  the  “Denver 
Republican.”  In  1892  he  joined  the  staff  of  the 
“Denver  Times”  as  advertising  manager  and  be- 
fore becoming  a member  of  the  “Denver  Post,” 
worked  for  newspapers  in  Kansas  City  and  Chi- 
cago. In  1913  he  became  advertising  manager 
for  the  “Denver  Post”  and  continued  in  this 
capacity  until  his  retirement  in  1950. 

Several  years  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  Ger- 
trude Horton  Carruthers,  x’90,  in  1903  he  mar- 
ried Louise  Childs,  ’90.  She  died  in  1946. 

Frank  was  a 33rd  degree  Mason  and  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Denver  Advertising  Club. 

His  survivors  include  two  daughters,  Virginia 
I.  Carruthers  with  whom  he  had  lived,  and 
Mrs.  Mildred  Jones,  both  of  Denver. 

1893 

CLOSE  — Esther  Annette  Close,  retired  Ober- 
lin College  Library  assistant  died  February  1, 
at  the  Wood  Rest  Home,  in  Oberlin.  where  she 
had  been  living  since  last  summer.  She  was  89 
years  old. 

Born  in  Sullivan,  Ohio,  June  25,  1866,  Esther 
graduated  from  the  Oberlin  High  School  in  1884. 
She  attended  the  Oberlin  Conservatory  from 
1884-88  and  again  from  1894-95.  In  1893  she 
received  her  Ph.B.  degree  from  Oberlin. 

She  taught  public  school  music  in  several  Ohio 
towns  from  1888-1893.  One  of  her  teaching  po- 
sitions from  1893-94,  was  at  Ballard  Normal 
School,  in  Macon,  Georgia.  From  1894  to  1902 
she  was  an  assistant  in  the  Oberlin  College  Li- 
brary. She  gave  up  her  position  there  for  a few 
years,  returning  in  1907,  to  remain  until  her  re- 
tirement in  1933. 

Esther  was  an  active  member  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church,  and  Oberlin  Woman’s  Club 
and  the  Oberlin  W.C.T.U.  Her  hobby  was 
genealogy. 

She  was  a life-long  supporter  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege. “Oberlin  changed  my  life,”  she  said,  at 
one  time,  "and  opened  many  doors  of  enjoyment 
and  development.  I wish  all,  not  a few  only, 


might  have  the  opportunity  to  obtain  a college 
education.” 

Survivors  include  two  nieces,  Vidian  Jack,  ’22, 
of  Buffalo.  New  York,  and  Mrs.  Harold  F. 
Wherley  (R.  Winona  Jack,  ’31),  of  Stone  Creek, 
Ohio. 

MTLLTKAN  Mrs.  Allan  Fairchild  Millikan 
(Mary  Plumb),  instrumental  in  founding  the 
first  Oberlin  alumnae  club,  died  February  26  in 
Oberlin,  Ohio  at  the  age  of  87.  She  had  been 
in  poor  health  as  a result  of  a fall  suffered  a 
year  ago. 

Born  in  Hartford,  Missouri,  October  23,  186S, 
her  family  moved  to  Oberlin  in  1885.  As  an 
undergraduate  at  the  College,  she  was  vice  presi- 
dent of  her  class  in  her  Junior  year.  During 
1893.  the  year  of  her  graduation,  she  became 
friends  with  Allan  F.  Millikan,  ’90,  and  they 
were  married  two  years  later,  establishing  a 
home  in  Forest  Park,  Illinois.  For  a year  prior 
to  her  marriage,  she  taught  in  the  Oberlin  public 
schools. 

Active  in  civic  affairs  and  an  enthusiastic 
alumna,  in  1911  she  helped  found  the  Oberlin 
Women’s  Club  of  Chicago,  Oberlin’s  first 
alumnae  club.  In  1923  she  accepted  the  post  of 
midwest  division  chairman  of  the  Oberlin  En- 
dowment Campaign.  Mary  served  for  six  years 
as  chairman  of  the  Oberlin  Alumnae  Affiliation 
Committee  and  during  her  residence  in  Illinois 
was  associated  with  the  Chicago  branch  of  the 
A.A.U.W. 

In  1941  Mary  and  her  family  returned  to 
Oberlin  to  live,  and  the  following  year  Mr.  Mil- 
likan died.  Mary  was  a member  of  First  Church, 
a staunch  worker  in  the  Allen  Hospital  Auxiliary 
and  belonged  to  the  League  of  Women  Voters. 

She  is  survived  by  two  sons;  Edward  P.,  ’20, 
of  Oberlin  and  Robert  F.,  ’24,  of  Ashland,  Ken- 
tucky ; and  four  grandchildren. 

1897 

BLTGBY  — Mrs.  Ray  R.  Bugby  (Rose  Eliza- 
beth Rawles)  died  of  a thrombosis  in  Kingsville, 
Ohio  on  August  11  of  last  year.  She  was  82 
years  old. 

Born  in  Monroe,  Ohio,  August  28,  1872,  she 
belonged  to  the  Ladies  Literary  Society  while  a 
student  at  Oberlin.  She  was  granted  her  A.B. 
from  Oberlin  in  1897  and  her  B.S.  in  education 
from  Ohio  University  in  1916. 

Rose  taught  Latin  for  a number  of  years  in 
Kentucky,  South  Dakota,  New  York  and  Ohio 
schools. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Ray  R. 
Bugby,  whom  she  married  in  1931. 

JOHNS  — Mrs.  George  Henry  Johns  (Elsie 
Smith  DeWitt)  died  in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl- 
vania this  past  February.  She  was  82  years  old. 

Born  in  Williamsport,  Pennsylvania,  Febru- 
ary 26,  1873,  she  attended  Oberlin  from  1893  to 
1895.  Elsie  married  George  Henry  Johns  in 
1900. 

A member  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of 
Pittsburgh,  she  is  survived  by  her  husband,  a 
retired  furniture  merchant ; a daughter,  Shirley 
A.,  two  sons,  Ira  D.  and  Henry;  a sister,  Grace 
A. ; and  two  grandchildren. 

JOHNSON  — Everett  Parker  Johnson,  retired 
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Denison  University  English  and  public  speaking 
teacher,  died  in  Elyria,  Ohio,  on  February  22 
after  an  illness  of  several  months.  He  was  85 
years  old. 

Born  in  Sullivan,  Ohio,  September  8,  1870. 
his  mother,  Anna  E.  Parker  attended  Oberlin 
Preparatory  from  1852  to  1855  and  the  School  of 
Literature  from  1855  to  1856.  In  1897  Everett 
received  his  A.B.  from  Oberlin  and  in  1921  his 
A.M.  from  Denison  University. 

On  Christmas  eve,  1900,  he  married  Stella 
Augusta  Williams,  x’12.  During  the  course  of 
his  career,  Everett  taught  speech  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Dakota,  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
College  and  at  Denison  University.  From  1905 
to  1908  he  worked  as  entertainer  at  Lyceum  Arts 
in  Oberlin. 

A member  of  the  Wellington  First  Congrega- 
tional Church,  he  is  survived  by  his  wife;  two 
daughters,  Winifred  Johnson  of  San  Diego  and 
Mrs.  Genevieve  Baugh  of  Los  Angeles,  Califor- 
nia; two  sons,  Warren  of  Yuba  City,  California 
and  Eugene  of  Wellington,  Ohio;  and  a brother, 
Ralph,  of  St.  Petersburg,  Florida. 

WHITE  - Mrs.  George  Frederic  White  (Edna 
Randolph)  died  November  22,  1955  at  Winter 
Park,  Florida,  at  the  age  of  83. 

Born  in  Norwalk,  Ohio,  August  16,  1872,  she 
was  the  daughter  of  Captain  Randolph,  past 
owner  and  manager  of  the  “Oberlin  News.” 
Edna  attended  the  Oberlin  Academy  from  1889 
to  1893.  While  a student  at  the  College  she  was 
Councilor  for  her  class  and  in  1897  received  her 
Ph.B.  For  several  years  she  taught  in  the  Cleve- 
land public  schools. 

In  1906  Edna  married  George  Frederic  White. 
’96,  son  of  Professor  George  White  who  had 
been  principal  of  the  Oberlin  Preparatory  De- 
partment from  1876  until  his  death  in  1893. 
George  Frederic  White  died  in  1948. 

Edna  was  a member  of  the  Executive  Board 
of  the  Oberlin  Alumni  Association  from  1923  to 
1929. 

She  is  survived  by  two  sons,  George  Randolph 
White,  ’30,  and  Frederic  Randolph  White,  ’31 
A.B.,  ’32  A.M. 

1898 

TUCKER  — Mrs.  Carl  E.  Tucker  (Grace  Har- 
rington Ashley)  died  in  Logansport,  Indiana  on 
November  11,  1955  at  Longcliff  Hospital  where 
she  had  been  a patient  for  several  years.  Her 
age  was  79. 

Born  May  31,  1876  in  Colebrook.  Ohio,  her 
mother,  Erminia  Harrington  Ashley  attended 
Oberlin  from  1852  to  1855.  Grace  graduated 
from  Oberlin  Conservatory  in  1898.  She  taught 
piano  in  Findlay,  Ohio,  for  two  years,  and,  later, 
in  Niagara  Falls  for  over  twenty  years. 

She  married  Carl  E.  Tucker,  a lawyer,  in  1920. 
Mr.  Tucker  died  in  1945. 


899 

rcKEE  — Henry  Huntington  McKee  died  in 
fudson,  Ohio,  September  12,  1955  at  the  age 
f 79. 

Born  in  Stamford.  New  York,  on  May  12. 
876,  he  received  his  A.B.  from  Oberlin  in  1899. 
■here  as  an  undergraduate  he  belonged  to  Phi 
lelta.  Two  years  later  he  married  Jessie  Hewer, 
'95.  and  they  had  a son,  Henry,  Jr.  From  1901 
> 1905  Henry  served  as  superintendent  of 
•hools  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  leaving  to  be- 
-,me  high  school  principal  in  Ravenna,  Ohio. 

II  is  banking  career  began  in  1907  when  he 
rok  a position  as  bookkeeper-teller  in  the  Cleve- 
md  Garfield  Savings  Bank.  Upon  graduation 
■om  the  American  Institute  of  Banking  in  191  . 
fenry  took  the  job  of  assistant  manager  with 
ic  Cleveland  Guardian  Trust  Bank.  Later  he 
as  associated  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
f Cleveland  as  credit  analyst  and  with  the  Ohio 
avings  and  Trust  Company  as  executive  vice- 
resident. 

In  1949  he  retired  from  his  position  as  loan 
<a miner  and  moved  to  Orlando,  Florida. 

905  . ... 

ORE  — Harley  Ristine  Core  died  in  Miami, 
'lorida,  on  December  20,  1955  at  the  age  of  81. 
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Horn  January  2,  1874  in  Ft.  Dodge,  Iowa,  he 
received  his  A.  13.  from  Grinnell  College  in  1901 
and  his  D.I3.  from  Oberlin  in  1905.  For  the 
next  three  years  he  served  as  deputy  collector  of 
customs  and  pastor  of  two  churches  on  Kelleys 
Island,  Ohio.  In  1908  lie  left  the  Island  to 
take  a pastorate  at  Rockford,  Iowa. 

Harley  retired  from  the  pastorate  in  1911  as 
the  result  of  a nervous  breakdown  and  moved 
to  Florida  where  he  later  became  a grove  owner 
and  poultry  farmer  in  Goulds.  He  continued 
his  preaching  on  a part-time  basis  and  acted  as 
supply  minister  when  he  was  needed. 

lie  was  registrar  of  the  South  East  Coast 
Association  of  Congregational  Churches  for 
thirty-six  years  and  was  past  president  of  the 
Redland  District  Lion’s  Club.  Harley  was  ac- 
tive in  the  Silver  Palm  Methodist  Church  of 
Homestead,  Florida. 

Surviving  him  are  his  wife,  Eva  Ozanne  Core, 
whom  he  married  in  1917;  two  sons,  Kelley  of 
Homestead  and  Bruce  of  Goulds;  three  brothers; 
and  two  sisters. 

1910 

RUTH  — Mrs.  Frederick  Charles  Ruth  (Alice 
Mabelle  Powers),  one  of  Elyria’s  better  known 
musicians  and  civic  and  church  leader,  died  in 
Elyria,  Ohio,  on  February  19  after  a year’s  ill- 
ness. She  was  70  years  old. 

Born  in  Ravenna,  Ohio,  November  15,  1885, 
she  obtained  her  Mus.B.  in  1910  and  her  Mus.M. 
in  1931,  both  from  the  Oberlin  Conservatory  of 
Music.  Alice  married  Frederick  Charles  Ruth 
in  1911. 

Her  teaching  career  included  a year  at  Fisk 
University,  Nashville,  Tennessee,  a year  at  Lake 
Erie  College,  Painesville,  and  seventeen  years  of 
private  teaching  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  In  1929, 
Alice  and  family  moved  to  Oberlin  to  live  where 
she  did  part-time  teaching  in  the  Oberlin  Kin- 
dergarten Training  School  for  a number  of  years. 

A resident  of  Elyria  for  the  past  fifteen  years, 
Alice  was  a licensed  real  estate  broker  and  was 
associated  with  her  husband  in  that  business. 
She  also  did  press  writing  on  music  items  for  the 
Elyria  “Chronicle  Telegram.”  Member  of  the 
Elyria  Women’s  Club,  a past  regent  of  the  Ely- 
ria Chapter,  D.A.R.,  and  past  state  chairman  for 
the  Advancement  of  American  Music  for  the 
D.A.R.,  she  was  organist  at  St.  Paul’s  Evan- 
gelical and  Reformed  Church  for  twenty-one 
years. 

Her  life  was  one  of  devotion  and  service  to 
her  family,  church,  and  community.  She  always 
remembered  with  pride  and  pleasure  her  stu- 
dent days  in  Oberlin  and  to  the  end  was  a most 
loyal  member  of  her  class. 

Her  survivors  include  her  husband  Frederick 
G. ; two  daughters,  Mrs.  Janice  W.  Russell  of 
Cleveland,  and  Mrs.  Alice  M.  Senko  of  Boston, 
Massachusetts;  a son,  Dr.  Ralph  P.  Ruth  of 
Syracuse,  New  York;  two  brothers,  Fred  P. 
Powers,  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Amherst, 
Ohio,  and  Arthur  M.  Powers  of  Amherst;  and 
six  grandchildren. 

1914 

HEALY  — Warren  Dwight  Healy,  retired  state 
personnel  director  of  the  Blue  Cross,  Kansas 
chapter,  died  February  12  in  St.  Augustine,  Flor- 
ida of  a heart  attack.  He  was  64  years  old. 

Born  in  Pelican  Rapids,  Minnesota,  March 
25,  1891,  he  graduated  from  Oberlin  in  1914  and 
the  following  year  married  Sue  Enid  Crandell. 
For  five  years  he  was  active  in  Y.M.C.A.  work 
in  Chicago,  Illinois  and  Lincoln,  Nebraska.  In 
1919  Warren  was  appointed  director  of  physical 
education  for  the  entire  province  of  Burma  under 
the  British  Government.  He  held  this  post  until 
1932  when  he  became  director  of  Hartford 
House,  a rehabilitation  center  for  “white  collar” 
men  in  New  York  City.  He  entered  into  associ- 
ation with  the  Blue  Cross,  first,  as  director  of 
the  Blue  Cross  Hospital  Association,  New  York 
City  in  1937  and,  in  1945,  as  state  personnel 
director  of  Blue  Cross  for  Kansas.  Upon  retir- 
ing «n  1950,  he  moved  to  St.  Augustine  where 
he  was  president  of  a firm  of  local  shrimp  boat 
builders. 

A member  of  Memorial  Presbyterian  Church, 
he  is  survived  by  his  wife;  a daughter,  Athene 
Louise  Healy;  a brother;  and  three  sisters. 

1916 

FENNER  — Marion  Fenner  died  February  12 
at  Santa  Barbara,  California,  of  a heart  attack. 
Her  death  occurred  three  days  before  her  63rd 
birthday. 


Born  in  Menominee,  Michigan,  February  15, 
1893,  following  her  graduation  from  Oberlin  in 
1916,  she  taught  mathematics  in  North  Bend, 
Washington.  In  1919  she  entered  nursing  train- 
ing at  Boston  City  Hospital  and  two  years  later 
became  a graduate  nurse.  She  practiced  nursing 
in  the  U.S.  Marine  Hospital,  Detroit,  Michigan, 
at  the  U.S.  Marine  Hospital  in  San  Francisco, 
and  at  the  Cottage  Hospital,  Santa  Barbara, 
California. 

Although  she  suffered  her  first  coronary  oc- 
clusion in  July,  1955,  she  recovered  sufficiently 
to  continue  her  work  as  school  nurse  in  the  Santa 
Barbara  school  system.  Her  mother,  Mrs.  Irene 
Fenner,  aged  90,  with  whom  she  had  been  living, 
died  eight  hours  previous  to  Marion’s  death. 

She  is  survived  by  eleven  first  cousins. 

1920 

REDER  — Ruth  Elizabeth  Reder,  chairman  of 
the  Chemistry  Department  at  Oklahoma  A & M 
College,  died  of  a heart  attack  on  January  23  at 
Stillwater,  Oklahoma.  She  was  57  years  old. 

Born  in  Logansport,  Indiana,  December  31, 
1898,  she  received  her  A.B.  from  Oberlin  in 
1920.  For  the  next  six  years  she  taught  chem- 
istry in  high  schools  in  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  In- 
diana. In  1927  she  obtained  her  M.A.  and  in 
1929  her  Ph.D.,  both  from  the  University  of 
Illinois.  Ruth  then  became  research  chemist  and 
associate  professor  in  the  Agricultural  Chemistry 
Research  Department  of  Oklahoma  A & M Col- 
lege. For  the  past  twenty-six  years  she  had  been 
chairman  of  the  chemistry  department  there. 

Her  numerous  articles  in  the  field  of  agri- 
cultural chemistry  have  appeared  in  the  “Journal 
of  Nutrition,”  the  “Journal  of  Agricultural  Re- 
search” and  other  scholarly  publications. 

She  is  survived  by  her  mother,  Mrs.  Sophia 
Reder,  who  resided  with  her  in  Stillwater. 

1926 

COLLINS  — Neal  G.  Collins  died  in  La 
Grange,  Georgia,  on  January  29,  1955,  after  a 
short  illness.  He  was  48. 

Born  in  Hopkinsville,  Kentucky,  on  April  21, 
1906,  he  did  undergraduate  work  at  Oberlin  in 
1922-1923.  For  many  years  he  worked  with  the 
Deaton  Truck  Lines  in  Birmingham,  Alabama. 

A member  of  the  Masons  and  of  the  Metho- 
dist Church,  he  also  belonged  to  the  Birming- 
ham Traffic  and  Transportation  Club  and  to  the 
Birmingham  Motor  Truck  Club. 

Survivors  include  his  wife;  a daughter;  a son; 
his  mother ; two  sisters,  and  a brother. 

KEIM  — S(arah)  Lucia  Keim  died  November 
6,  1955  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  at  the  age 
of  50. 

Born  January  30,  1905  in  Philadelphia,  she 
participated  in  many  student  activities  while  at 
Oberlin  College.  A member  of  L.L.S.,  the  Dra- 
matic Association,  and  the  Debate  Team,  she  was 
also  editor  of  “The  Shaft”  and  organization 
editor  of  the  1926  “Ili-O-Hi.”  In  1926  she 
graduated  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

Lucia’s  first  job  after  graduation  was  teach- 
ing English  at  Andrews  Institute.  Willoughby, 
Ohio.  She  then  worked  for  a time  with  the 
Pasadena  Playhouse,  acting,  directing  and  teach- 
ing voice  and  speech.  After  receiving  her  M.A. 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  she  taught 
third  grade  for  several  years  in  the  Germantown 
Friends  School  of  Philadelphia.  In  later  years 
Lucia  joined  the  staff  of  the  Franklin  Institute 
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Museum  in  the  capacity  of  chief  demonstrator, 
exhibit  lecturer  and  tour  conductor.  Her  most 
recent  job  prior  to  her  death  was  as  area  direc- 
tor for  a firm  of  Philadelphia  silverware  manu- 
facturers. 

She  is  survived  by  her  father,  Hcrvcy  C. 
Keim  with  whom  she  lived  ; and  a brother,  Jon- 
athan, of  Narberth,  Pennsylvania. 

1927 

GUM  — Margaret  Kerr  Gum  died  November  12, 
1955,  in  Allen  Hospital,  Oberlin  Ohio.  She  was 
51  years  old. 

Born  October  9,  1904,  in  Reading,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Margaret  received  her  A.B.  degree  from 
Oberlin  College  in  1927.  In  1928  she  received 
a B.S.  degree  in  Library  Science  from  Drexcl 
Institute  in  Philadelphia.  The  next  year  she 
accepted  a position  as  cataloger  in  the  Spring- 
field,  Ohio,  Public  Library  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

On  June  24.  1934,  Margaret  married  James 
Wolcott  Gum,  a lawyer.  In  1940  her  husband 
gave  up  his  active  law  practice  and  moved  his 
family  to  a 345  acre  farm  known  as  “Purling 
Brook  Farm”  which  is  located  at  the  foot  of 
Sugarloaf  Mountain  near  Dickerman,  Maryland. 

In  September,  1955,  Margaret  moved  to  Ober- 
lin with  her  three  children,  a son,  Peter,  being 
enrolled  in  Oberlin  College.  She  accepted  a 
position  as  cataloger  in  the  College  Library, 
which  she  held  until  her  death  on  November  12. 

Besides  her  husband,  James,  Margaret  is  sur- 
vived by  two  sons ; Peter,  a sophomore  in  Ober- 
lin College,  and  Philip  W.,  a student  at  West- 
town  Friends  School,  Westtown,  Pennsylvania; 
one  daughter,  Janet  of  Jacksonwald,  Pennsyl- 
vania; two  brothers,  Dr.  Clark  Kerr,  Chancel- 
lor of  the  University  of  California,  and  William 
Kerr  of  Lansdale,  Pennsylvania;  two  sisters, 
Charlotte  Kerr,  ’28,  of  Beckley,  West  Virginia, 
and  Mrs.  Barry  Robinson  (Frances  Kerr,  ’34) 
of  Jacksonwald.  Pennsylvania. 

ROTHHAAR  — Marian  Julianna  Rothhaar 
died  of  cancer  August  26,  1955  at  Vienna,  Aus- 
tria. She  was  50  years  old. 

Born  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  February  9,  1905,  while 
a student  at  Oberlin  she  was  a member  of  Mus- 
ical Union  and  on  the  staff  of  “The  Shaft,”  a 
small  literary  magazine.  Following  graduation 
Marian  did  secretarial  work  for  fifteen  years  and 
editorial  work  for  two  years.  In  1946  she  went 
to  Austria  as  a civilian  employee  for  the  U.S. 
Army  where  she  did  historical  editing  in  Vienna 
and  Salzburg.  Leaving  Army  service  in  1953, 
she  became  Austrian  correspondent  for  the  Mc- 
Graw  Hill  Company  of  New  York. 

Funeral  services  were  held  in  Vienna’s  British 
Embassy  Chapel. 

She  is  survived  by  her  mother,  Mrs.  Charles 
Rothhaar  of  Dayton,  Ohio;  and  a sister,  Mrs. 
Jackson  B.  Dennison  of  Oxford,  Ohio. 

1931 

LAWRENCE  — Edwin  Alonzo  Lawrence,  pro- 
fessor of  surgery  and  cancer  research  coordina- 
tor for  the  Indiana  University  School  of  Medi- 
cine died  February  20  in  Indianapolis,  Indiana 
of  cancer.  He  was  45  years  old. 

Born  in  Norwalk,  Ohio,  May  22,  1910,  he 
obtained  his  A.B.  from  Oberlin  in  1931.  During 
his  active  undergraduate  days,  he  was  advertis- 
ing manager  of  "Hi-O-Hi”  from  1929  to  1930 
and  treasurer  of  the  Senior  class,  1930  to  1931. 
Western  Reserve  University  granted  him  the 
M.D.  degree  in  1935,  and  Edwin  went  on  to  do 
post  graduate  work  at  Yale  University.  He 
taught  radiology  and  surgery  in  the  Yale  Uni- 
versitjr  Medical  School  for  ten  years. 

In  1946  he  accepted  the  position  of  assistant 
professor  of  surgery  at  the  University  of  Utah. 
At  Utah  he  was  credited  with  developing  one 
of  the  foremost  cancer  research  and  treatment 
centers  in  the  area.  Edwin  joined  the  faculty  of 
Indiana  University  in  1950  where  he  was  profes- 
sor of  surgery  and  cancer  research  coordinator. 
At  Indiana  he  crusaded  to  obtain  the  finest  lab- 
oratory and  research  equipment  to  war  relent- 
lessly against  cancer. 

He  was  well-known  by  his  colleagues  in  the 
profession  for  his  numerous,  astute  articles  on 
cancer  and  related  topics  in  surgery.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
the  American  College  of  Surgeons,  the  American 
Association  for  Cancer  Research,  and  Sigmi  Xi, 
an  honorary  scientific  fraternity. 

Survivors  include  his  wife.  Elizabeth  Dunbar 
Lawrence,  whom  he  married  in  1947;  and  a 
brother,  Homer  E.  Lawrence,  ’35,  of  New 
Hampshire. 
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WAITING  FOR  SOMETHING? 


O Berlin  College 

FOUNDED  1833 


NO.  OOOO 


The  Board  of  Trashes  of  Obentin  College  and  the  officers  of  the  Alumni 
Association  gratefully  acknowledge  your  gift,  just  received.  Your  partnership  in 
the  development  of  the  College  is  heartily  wlcomed. 


Treasurer,  Oberlin  College 


Executive  Secretary,  Alumni  Association 


Oberlin  s Scholarship  Students  Are  Not  Waiting ! 

THE  SUCCESS  of  Oberlin’s  scholarship  program 
- designed  for  students  with  academic  ability  and  fi- 
nancial disability  - depends  on  your  generosity. 

OBERLIN’S  SCHOLARSHIP  STUDENTS  need 
your  help,  but  they  do  not  sit  back  and  wait  for  it.  A 
majority  of  them  work  to  earn  a portion  of  their  ex- 
penses. Still  others  borrow  money  to  assist  them 
through  school. 

OBERLIN  COLLEGE  and  the  Alumni  Association 
are  anxious  to  send  you  their  acknowledgement  of  your 
gift  to  the  1956  Alumni  Fund.  Make  your  check  pay- 
able to  Oberlin  College  and  mail  it  to: 

THE  1956  ALUMNI  FUND 
^ OBERLIN,  OHIO 


Gifts  to  the  1956  Alumni  Fund  are  deductible  under  Federal  income  tax  laws 


